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News 


All  deep  things  are  song;  it  seems 
somehow  the  very  central  essence  of 
us,  song. — Carlyle. 

Ballad-Sleuth 

FELLOWS  WITH  A  HOBBY  like 
Lawyer  Earl  Hoover's  are  to  be  ad- 
mired and  envied.  He  was  at  the 
KiWanis  Club  yesterday,  telling  its 
members  his  10  years'  research  into 
the  life  and  songs  of  Benjamin  R. 
Hanby,  distinguished  "old  grad"  of 
alma    mater,  Otterbein 


~ffyZ/  J**"  f  A  n  i  s  i  o  r  i  cai  s 
/•'/jrt,  *  ciety  have  ma 

/lLlfl      a  "shrine" of  t 
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A?  lllM/^ '  opposite  1 


Hoover's 
College. 

It's  a  defective  story.  When 
Hoover,  in  college  days,  was  at- 
tracted to  Hanby's  luster — Otterbein 
and  the  state 
h  i  s  t  o  r  i  cal  so- 
made 
the 
.  s  e 

i  p  p  o  s  1 1  e  the 
campus  in  Wes- 
terville  —  Ben 
Hanby  was 
widely  known  as  composer  and 
author  of  "Darling  Nellie  Gray,"  a 
ballad  that  helped  to  steer  the  na- 
tion into  the  Civil  War;  but  not 
known  at  all  for  three  other  songs 
almost  equally  popular  in  other 
ways.  So  Hoover  has  pursued  this 
trio  all  over  the  eastern  half  of  the 
U.  S. 

These  are  a  hymn,  "Who  Is  He  in 
Yonder  Stall?";  a  Christmas  song, 
for  children,  known  variously  as 
"Santa  Claus,"  "St.  Nick"  and 
"Christmas  Song,"  and  a  Civil  War 
"jubilee"  ballad  known  as  "Ole 
Shady." 

•    •  • 

IF  ANYTHING,  "Ole  Shady"  was 
more  famous  during  the  war  years 
and  afterwards  than  "Nellie,"  though 
lacking  the  haunting  appeal  of  the 
girl  who  had  been  sold  down  the 
river. 

Hoover  picked  up  the  trail  of  the 
famous  Lumbard  quartet,  which 
from  1861  to  1865  sparked  the  re- 
cruiting campaigns  in  the  northern 
cities  and  entertained  soldiers  at  the 
camp  fires  as  the  Crosbys  and  the 
Hopes  do  today.  The  quartet  special- 
ized in  "Ole  Shady."  Frank  Lum- 
bard, who  had  heard  it  first  from  a" 
Negro  banjoist  in  General  McPher- 
son's  tent  at  Vicksburg  in  company 
with  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman, 
assumed  it  was  original  with  that 
singer. 


But  Hoover  came  acrosss  Civil 
War  song  books  in  which  Hanby 
explained  that  this  "jubilee"  song 
was  intended  to  be  the  cry  of  joy 
of  the  freed  slave.  Just  a  few 
months  ago,  in  a  Chicago  newspaper 
reminiscence  column,  Hoover  found 
an  account  of  an  1896  Republican 
campaign  meeting  in  Chicago  in 
which,  at  the  entrance  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  one  of  the  original  Lum- 
bard  singers  burst  into  "Ole  Shady," 
substituting  Teddy's  name,  and  of 
the  furore  this  caused. 

Hoover's  gem  of  discovery  was  an 
article  by  General  William  T.  Sher- 
man in  North  American  Review  in 
1888  in  which  Sherman  praised  "Ole 
Shady"  as  the  greatest  of  the  soldier 
songs.    Hardly   less   exciting  was 
stumbling  on  a  patriotic  song  book 
published  in  New  York  at  a  later 
date  which  included  "Ole  Shady"  at 
Sherman's  request. 
I  was  a  small  boy  who  was  raised 
„on  Civil  War  songs,  but  I  never 
heard  "Ole  Shady."  The  only  "jubi- 
lee" song  I  heard  from  that  era  was 
"The  Year  of  Jubilo,"  which  was 
good  enough  to  have  been  "lifted" 
for  a  musical  comedy  about  20  years 
ago.  If  any  readers  remember  "Ole 
Shady"  with  affection,  I  wish  they 
would  drop  in  and  sing  it  to  me. 
•    •  • 

HANBY  WAS  A  MINISTER,  like 
his  widely  known  father,  but  left 
the  pulpit  because  the  sect  wouldn't 
permit  musical  instruments  to  be 
played  there.  His  hymn  "Who  Is  He 
in  Yonder  Stall?",  written  in  1866,  is 
better  known  in  British  empire 
hymnals,  Hoover  says,  than  in  this 
country.  Hoover  found  that  the  rea- 
son was  that  Ira  Sankey  had  made 
it  popular  in  his  international  evan- 
gelistic tours.  The  great  Canadian 
church  music  authority,  Dr.  Alexan- 
der MacMillan,  of  Toronto,  told  Hoo- 
ver it  was  one  of  the  "great  hymns" 
and  had  been  translated  into  Uk- 
rainian for  singing  by  the  Doukho- 
bors  of  west  Canada. 

When  he  departed  from  the 
church  Hanby  attempted  to  live  by 
teaching  music  and  publishing  song 
collections.  One  of  his  first  antholo- 
gies was  a  songbook  for  children. 
The  star  of  the  collection  was  the 
"Santa  Claus"  song,  written  about 
1866. 

I  was  glad  to^  learn  about  this  par- 
ticular song,  probably  known  to 
thousands,  for  I  have  been  told  a 
lively  story  of  a  brother-in-law  of 
mine,  as  a  moppet,  having  to  sing  it 
for  his  family  on  the  nights  before 
Christmas: 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  who  wouldn't  go! 

Oh,  oh,  oh,  who  wouldn't  go! 

Up  on  the  housetop,  click,  click, 
click, 

Down    the    chimney    with  good 
Saint  Nick! 


HOOVER  HAS   TAKEN  DOWN 

20,000  books,  in  a  score  of  cities,  to 
learn  the  facts  about  these  Hanby 
songs.  He  found  much  Hanby  lore 
at  the  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society,  which  he  says  should  be 
famous  for  its  collections  of  Civil 
War  songs.  Some  of  the  earliest 
Hanby  records  and  references  he 
found  in  Oberlin  College's  library. 
A  delightful  hobby,  his. 

— N.  R.  HOWARD. 


Meet  Benjamin  Hanby! 

An  Introduction  to  Ohio's  College 
Sophomore  Who  Wrote  Immortal 
History-Making  Music 

By  Attorney  Earl  R.  Hoover 

Former  Assistant  Attorney   General   of  Ohio,   ex-President  ot 
Otterbein   College  Alumni   Association   and   a  member   of  the 
College    Board    of  Trustees 


The  Hanby  Memorial  House  in 
Westerville  Ohio,  hard  by  the 
campus  of  Otterbein  College 
where  Hanby  was  a  student,  is 
the  only  memorial  dedicated  by 
the  State  Historical  Society  to 
an  O'hio  musician.  It  is  the 
original  house  in  which  Hanby 
wrote  "Darling  Nelly  Gray"  and 
it  contains  many  of  the  priceless 
mementos  of  the  composer's  boy- 
hood days. 


Benjamin  R.  Hanby 

Author  of  "Darling  Nellie  Gray" 
and  other  famous  songs. 


AN  INTRODUCTION 


TH  E  whiskers  in  the  picture 
on  the  title  page  camouflage 
a  mere  youth.  May  I  intro- 
duce a  colorful  young  American,  a 
native  Ohio  composer  who  created 
music  destined  to  make  history  and 
to  live,  but  who  himself  has  been 
all  but  forgotten.  He  died  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  when 
he  was  only  33  years  old,  but  he 
wrote  three  songs  that  are  living 
and  sung  throughout  the  world  to- 
day. Two  of  them  are  so  generally 
known  that  they  are  sung  even  by 
the  school  children.  One  song  writ- 
ten when  he  was  only  23,  stirred 
the  nation,  made  history.  He  is 
Benjamin  R.  Hanby. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ask  the 
next  ten  people  you  meet  how  many 
had  ever  heard  of  Hanby.  The  "NOs" 
would  be  almost  unanimous.  Yet,  if 
you  were  to  ask  how  many  knew  of 
the  "old  favorite"  song,  Darling  Nelly 
Gray,  the  "AYEs"  would  be  unani- 
mous. Shocked  would  they  be  if 
you  were  to  tell  them  that  this  song 
was  written,  not  by  Stephen  Foster, 
but  by  'Benjamin  Hanby.  Few 
Ohioans  know  that  it  was  written  on 
Ohio  Soil  by  a  native  son. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  ask  the  pres- 
ent generation  who  "Nelly  Gray"  was 
or  how  the  song  happened  to  be 
written,  or  what  effect  it  had  on 
American  history.  That  is  the  thrill-, 
ing  story  that  time  has  forgotten. 

In  1856,  Benjamin  Hanby,  then  an 
obscure  O'hio  youth  23  years  old, 
wrote  "Darling  Nelly  Gray"  while 
he  was  a  Sophomore  student  at  Otter- 
bein  College,  Westerville,  Ohio,  just 
10  miles  from  Columbus.  Little  did 
he  dream  that  he  was  making  his- 
tory when  he  mailed  his  manuscript 
to  a  Boston  publisher.  He  did  not 
even  know  that  it  had  been  accepted 
until  word  came  that  it  was  being 
sung  in  a  neighboring  city.  It  swept 
over  the  naTion  and  around  the 
world  was  translated  into  foreign 
tongues,  sold  into  the  millions  of 
copies — in  fact,  sold  more  copies  than 
any    previous    song    except    one — and 


was  described  by  the  Literary  Di- 
gest as  "one  of  eight  American  songs 
that  have  survived  more  than  two 
generations   and    are    still  favorites." 

Why  did  a  song  from  the  pen  of 
this  obscure  mid-western  youth  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  world? 
This  was  not  a  mere  fictitious  senti- 
mental song.  The  story  related  in 
this  song  was  a  real  life  drama  en- 
acted on  Ohio  and  Kentucky  soil. 
That  story  was  so  touching  that  it 
pulled  at  the  heart-strings  of  a  na- 
tion, brought  it  to  tears,  moved  it 
to  action.  It  became  known  as  "The 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  Song"  be- 
cause it  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  Civil  War  in  music  as  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  did  in  literature.  One 
critic  said  that  "This  lyric  swayed 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  perhaps 
even  more  than  the  oft-quoted  'Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin' — for  a  book  must  be 
read  from  cover  to  cover,  but  a  song 
leaps  from  heart  to  heart."  The 
Union  soldiers  sang  it  around  their 
campfires,  and  it  became  known  as 
"The  Campfire  Song  of  the  Union 
Army." 

What  was  this  real-life  story? 
Who  related  it?  What  was  the  occa- 
sion? The  song,  "Darling  Nelly 
Gray"  tells  the  true  story  related 
by  a  fugitive  slave  named  Joseph 
Selby  as  he  lay  dying  in  the  home  of 
the  Rev.  William  Hanby,  an  Ohio 
station  of  the  underground  railroad. 
Nelly  Gray  and  Joseph  Selby  were 
Kentucky  slaves  and  sweethearts. 
The  first  two  verses  tell  of  their 
love.  The  shocking  third  verse  tells 
of  Selby  going  to  see  her  one  night 
only  to  discover  that  she  had  been 
sold,   chained  and  taken   to  Georgia. 

Selby  decided  to  escape  to  Canada, 
which  was  a  free  country,  and  to  get 
a  job  so  that  he  could  buy  the  free- 
dom of  Nelly  Gray  and  himself.  He 
was  pursuing  that  mission  when  he 
arrived  at  the  Hanby  home  in  cen- 
tral Ohio,  but,  in  his  flight,  he  had 
been  so  exposed  to  the  elements  and 
hunger  that  he  died.  In  the  touching 
fifth  verse  and  special  chorus  to  that 
verse    telling    of    death    and  reunion 


above  one  can  feel  even  now  the 
dynamic  power  of  this  his  song: 

"My  eyes  are  getting  blinded  and  I 
cannot    see    my  way; 
Hark!  there's  somebody  knocking  at 
the  door. 

Oh,  I  hear  the  angels  calling,  and 

I    see   my   Nelly  Gray, 
Farewell  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore.'' 
"Oh    my    darling    Nelly    Gray,  up 

in   heaven    there,    they  say, 
That   they'll   never   take   you  from 

me   any  more; 
I'm  a-coming,  coming    coming,  as 

the  angels  clear  the  way, 
Farewell  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore." 

When  this  dramatic  incident  hap- 
pened in  the  underground  railroad 
home  of  the  Rev.  William  Hanby, 
his  son,  Benjamin,  was  just  a  small 
boy.  It  was  something  of  great 
moment,  not  only  in  the  Hanby 
household,  but  in  the  community. 
Young  Hanby  was  so  moved  by  this 
event  that  at  the  proper  time  he 
would  have  to  tell  it  using  the  me- 
dium in  which  he  was  most  gifted — 
song.  Only  an  incident  was  needed 
to  bring  it  forth,  and  that  incident 
came.  At  the  time,  Hanby  was  a 
Sophomore  at  Otterbein  College. 
During  vacation,  he  was  working  in 
Kentucky,  as  a  field  representative 
of  the  College.  There  he  saw  slaves 
sold  from  an  auction  block.  It  broke 
his  heart,  set  him  to  thinking .  .  . 
brooding  . .  .  until  finally,  as  Mrs. 
Dacia  Custer  Shoemaker  (Hanby's 
biographer,  Otterbein  graduate  and 
a  relative  of  General  George  Custer) 
says:  "He  poured  the  tears  and  ten- 
derness of  his  sensitive  nature  into 
the  words  and  muic  of  this  song." 
What  happened  not  only  is  history 
— it  made  history. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Was  this  sensa- 
tional song  just  the  one  lucky  break 
that  any  song  writer  might  have,  or 
did  Hanby  prove  otherwise  by  writ- 
ing other  songs  that  had  influence  or 
lived?"  The  latter  is  true.  He 
wrote  about  80  songs.  Several  others 
had  great  current  influence  on  Civil 
War  times.  Four  were  widely  sung 
by  the  minstrels.  However,  although 
only  33  years  old  at  death,  Hanby 
wrote  two  songs,  other  than  "Darl- 
ing   Nelly    Gray",    which    are  living 


and  sung  today.  One  is  the  famous 
Christmas  song  popularly  known  as 
"Up  On  The  Housetop",  some  of 
the  familiar  lines  of  which  go 

"O!  O!  O!  Who  wouldn't  go? 
"O!  O!  O!  Who  wouldn't  go? 
Up    on    the    housetop — click,  click, 

click 

Down    through    the    chimney  with 
good  St.  Nick." 

Modern  books  of  song  had  been 
giving  the  author  of  this  song  as 
"unknown".  What  a  thrilling  discov- 
ery it  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
when  Mrs.  Shoemaker,  while  poring 
over  some  old  first  editions  featur- 
ing Hanby  songs,  found  that  Hanby 
had  composed  this  song!  A  copy  of 
this  original  edition,  furnishing  con- 
clusive proof,  is  at  the  Hanby  Me- 
morial in  Westerville. 

Here,  too  is  another  thrilling 
story  waiting  to  be  told,  and  so  far 
as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  it 
has  ever  been  mentioned  in  print — 
How  this  Christmas  song  was  pub- 
lished just  about  the  time  Hanby 
was  on  his  death  bed — how  the 
publishing  company  was  wiped  out 
by  the  Chicago  fire  only  three 
years  later — how,  in  that  short  time, 
this  song  had  so  lodged  itself  in  the 
hearts  of  children  that  without  aid 
of  printing  presses  it  was  kept  alive 
as  a  folk  song  until  years  later,  in 
the  next  century,  publishers  took  it 
from  the  lips  of  children  and  put  it 
back  in  print  not  knowing  who  the 
author  was. 

Hanby's  third  living  song  is  the 
hymn  "Who  Is  He?"  By  irony  of 
fate,  it  never  became  very  well  known 
in  Hanby's  native  land,  but  England 
picked  it  up  and  carried  it  around 
the  world  and  it  is  sung  wherever 
the  British  flag  flies.  Several  years 
ago,  it  was  chosen  for  inclusion,  in 
the  new  hymnal  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Canada,  published  by 
the  Oxford  University  Press  (Great 
Britain).  A  committee,  composed  of 
men  eminent  in  letters  and  music, 
searched  the  music  of  all  churches. 
Aided  by  59  translators,  their  search 
extended  back  as  far  as  the  Fourth 
Century.  When  finished,  they  chose 
Hanby's    hymn    to    be    included  in 


this  select  volume  to  stand  beside 
the  hymns  of  Luther  Wesley,  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
others  of  the  world's  Great.  Like 
"Darling  Nelly  Gray"  and  "Up  on 
the  Housetop",  it  has  stood  the  most 
rigorous  of  all  tests — time. 

You  must  know  one  more  fact 
which  ties  Hanby  up  with  something 
that  is  known  the  world  over.  The 
Hanbys  and  the  Wrights  (of  aero- 
plane inventing  fame)  are  intermar- 
ried. Benjamin  Hanby's  niece  mar- 
ried Reuchlin  Wright,  brother  of  the 
Wright  Brothers  who  invented  the 
aeroplane.  Benjamin  Hanby's  father 
(Bishop  William  Hanby)  and  the 
Wright  (Brothers'  father  (Bishop 
Milton  Wright)  were  each  bishops  in 
the  United  Brethren  Church  which 
founded  Otterbein  College  and  which 
is  the  first  indigenous  Protestant  de- 
nomination in  America. 

In  1936  the  State  took  over  to 
perpetuate  as  a  shrine  the  little  white 
house  facing  the  Otterbein  campus  in 
which  Hanby  lived  and  wrote  "Dar- 
ling Nelly  Gray".  It  is  the  first 
shrine  established  by  Ohio  in  honor 
of  a  musician.  Architecturally,  it  is 
a  small,  frame  ante-bellum  structure 
with  simple,  attractive  lines.  Several 
years  ago  when  Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er  was  preparing  to  make  the  pic- 
ture "Young  Tom  Edison",  starring 
Mickey  Rooney  it  wanted  to  get  an 
idea  of  early  mid-western  structures 
and  it  sent  a  photographer  to  take 
pictures  of  the  Hanby  House.  M-G-M 
was  so  pleased  that  it  sent  the  photo- 
grapher back  for  more  views.  Han- 
by is  buried  in  Westerville.  Every 
year  hundreds  of  music  lovers,  school 
children  and  students  of  early  Amer- 
ican   culture   visit   the    Hanby  home 


and  grave.  A  few  years  back  when 
John  Philip  Sousa  was  giving  a  con- 
cert in  Columbus,  he  journeyed  to 
Westerville,  just  to  stand  at  the 
grave   of   Benjamin  Hanby. 

These  are  but  a  very  few  of  the 
thrilling,  but  little  known,  facts  about 
this  young  Ohioan  and  his  songs. 
The  20th  Century  is  just  beginning 
to  rediscover  them.  March  16,  1942, 
the  75th  anniversary  of  Hanby's 
death  brought  wide  observance  of 
the  event  in  the  press  and  radio  of 
this  land. 

Since   the   above  has   gone   to  the 
printer    a  motor  trip  into  Southeast- 
ern    Ohio     took     me  unexpectedly 
through   the  village  of  Rushville.  I 
arrived  99  years  too  late  to  hear  the 
slave  Joseph   Selby  tell  of  his  Nelly 
Gray,   for  it   was   in   Rushville,  that 
he  told  of  her,  then  passed  away.  I 
stood   at  his   simple,   quiet   grave  in 
an    old    cemetery    just    outside  the 
village.    The  sight  of  "1842"  on  the 
humble  marker  flashed  a  great  coinci- 
dence through  my  mind.     The  year 
1942,   is   not  only   the   75th  anniver- 
sary of  Ben  Hanby's  death,  but  the 
100th    anniversary    of    the    death  of 
Joseph   Selby,   respectively   the  com- 
poser  and   the   inspirer   of   the  song 
that  made  history.    That  was  not  my 
only   surprise.     I    discovered   that  a 
little  18  mile  strip  of  Ohio,  country 
road   had   influenced   the    Civil  War 
far  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  It 
is  now  a  segment  of  Federal  Route 
No.    22.     Almost    in    its    center  is 
Rushville.     Eight  miles  east  is  Som- 
erset;   ten   west   is  iLancaster.  Som- 
erset was  the  home  of  General  Philip 
Sheridan.     Lancaster  was   the  birth- 
place of   General   William  Tecumseh 
Sherman. 


(Reprinted  from  Cleveland  Banker,  October  1941) 
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AN  INTRODUCTION— Meet 
Ohio's  Obscure  College  Soph- 
omore Who  Wrote  Immortal. 
History-Making  Music 

By  Earl  R.  Hoover 


These  whiskers  camouflage  a  mere 
youth.  May  I  introduce  a  colorful  young 
American,  a  native  Ohio  composer  who 
created  music  destined  to  make  history 
and  to  live,  but  who  himself  has  been 
all  but  forgotten.  He  died  almost  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago  when  he  was 
only  33  years  old,  but  he  wrote  three 
songs  that  are  living  and  sung  through- 
out the  world  today.  Two  of  them  are 
so  generally  known  that  they  are  sung 
even  by  the  school  children.  One  song, 
written  when  he  was  only  23,  stirred 
the  nation,  made  history.  He  is  Benjamin 
R.  Hanby. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ask  the  next 
ten  people  you  meet  how  many  had  ever 
heard  of  Hanby.  The  "NOs"  would  be 
almost  unanimous.  Yet,  if  you  were 
to  ask  how  many  knew  of  the  "old 
favorite"  song,  Darling  Nelly  Gray,  the 
"AYEs"  would  be  unanimous.  Shocked 
would  they  be  if  you  were  to  tell  them 
that  this  song  was  written,  not  by 
Stephen  Foster,  but  by  Benjamin  Hanby. 
Few  Ohioans  know  that  it  was  written 
on  Ohio  soil  by  a  native  son. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  ask  the  present 
generation  who  "Nelly  Gray"  was,  or 
how  the  song  happened  to  be  written,  or 
what  effect  it  had  on  American  history. 
That  is  the  thrilling  story  that  time  has 
forgotten. 

In  1856,  Benjamin  Hanby,  then  an 
obscure  Ohio  youth  23  years  old,  wrote 
"Darling  Nelly  Gray"  while  he  was  a 
Sophomore  student  at  Otterbein  College, 
Westerville,  Ohio,  just  10  miles  from 
Columbus.  Little  did  he  dream  that  he 
was  making  history  when  he  mailed  his 


manuscript  to  a  Boston  publisher.  He 
did  not  even  know  that  it  had  been  ac- 
cepted until  word  came  that  it  was  being 
sung  in  a  neighboring  city.  It  swept 
over  the  nation  and  around  the  world, 
was  translated  into  foreign  tongues,  sold 
into  the  millions  of  copies — in  fact,  sold 
more  copies  than  any  previous  song  ex- 
cept one — and  was  described  by  the 
Literary  Digest  as  "one  of  eight  Ameri- 
can songs  that  have  survived  more  than 
two  generations  and  are  still  favorites." 

Why  did  a  song  from  the  pen  of  this 
obscure  mid-western  youth  command  the 
attention  of  the  world?  This  was  not  a 
mere  fictitious  sentimental  song.  The 
story  related  in  this  song  was  a  real 
life  drama  enacted  on  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky soil.  That  story  was  so  touching 
that  it  pulled  at  the  heart-strings  of  a 
nation,  brought  it  to  tears,  moved  it  to 
action.  It  became  known  as  "The  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  of  Song"  because  it  bore 
the  same  relation  to  the  Civil  War  in 
music  as  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  did  in 
literature.  One  critic  said  that  "This 
lyric  swayed  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
perhaps  even  more  than  the  oft-quoted 
'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' — for  a  book  must 
be  read  from  cover  to  cover,  but  a  song 
leaps  from  heart  to  heart."  The  Union 
soldiers  sang  it  around  their  campfires, 
and  it  became  known  as  "The  Camp  fire 
Song  of  the  Union  Army." 

What  was  this  real-life  story?  Who 
related  it?  What  was  the  occasion?  The 
song,  "Darling  Nelly  Gray",  tells  the 
true  story  related  by  a  fugitive  slave 
named  Joseph  Selby  as  he  lay  dying  in 


the  home  of  the  Rev.  William  Hanby, 
an  Ohio  station  of  the  underground  rail- 
road. Nelly  Gray  and  Joseph  Selby 
were  Kentucky  slaves  and  sweethearts. 
The  first  two  verses  tell  of  their  love. 
The  shocking  third  verse  tells  of  Selby 
going  to  see  her  one  night  only  to  dis- 
cover that  she  had  been  sold,  chained 
and  taken  to  Georgia. 

Selby  decided  to  escape  to  Canada, 
which  was  a  free  country,  and  to  get  a 
job  so  that  he  could  buy  the  freedom  of 
Nelly  Gray  and  himself.  He  was  pur- 
suing that  mission  when  he  arrived  at 
the  Hanby  home  in  central  Ohio,  but,  in 
his  flight,  he  had  been  so  exposed  to  the 
elements  and  hunger  that  he  died.  In 
the  touching  fifth  verse  and  special 
chorus  to  that  verse  telling  of  death  and 
reunion  above,  one  can  feel  even  now 
the  dynamic  power  of  this  song: 

"My  eyes  are  getting  blinded  and  I 

cannot  see  my  way; 
Hark!  there's  somebody  knocking  at 

the  door. 

Oh,  I  hear  the  angels  calling,  and  I  see 

my  Nelly  Gray, 
Farewell  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore." 

"Oh  my  darling  Nelly  Gray,  up  in 

heaven  there,  they  say, 
That  they'll  never  take  you  from  me 

any  more; 
I'm  a-coming,  coming,  coming,  as  the 

angels  clear  the  way, 
Farewell  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore." 

When  this  dramatic  incident  happened 
in  the  underground  railroad  home  of  the 
Rev.  William  Hanby,  his  son,  Benjamin, 
was  just  a  small  boy.  It  was  something 
of  great  moment,  not  only  in  the  Hanby 
household,  but  in  the  community.  Young 
Hanby  was  so  moved  by  this  event  that 
at  the  proper  time  he  would  have  to  tell 
it,  using  the  medium  in  which  he  was 
most  gifted — song.  Only  an  incident  was 
needed  to  bring  it  forth,  and  that  inci- 
dent came.  At  the  time,  Hanby  was  a 
Sophomore  at  Otterbein  College.  During 
vacation,  he  was  working  in  Kentucky, 
as  a  field  representative  of  the  College. 
There  he  saw  slaves  sold  from  an  auc- 
tion block.  It  broke  his  heart,  set  him 
to  thinking  .  .  .  brooding  .  .  .  until  finally, 
as  Mrs.  Dacia  Custer  Shoemaker  (Han- 
by's  biographer,  Otterbein  graduate,  and 


a  relative  of  General  George  Custer) 
says:  "He  poured  the  tears  and  tender- 
ness of  his  sensitive  nature  into  the 
words  and  music  of  this  song".  What 
happened  not  only  is  history — it  made 
history. 

It  may  be  asked,  "Was  this  sensa- 
tional song  just  the  one  lucky  break  that 
any   song   writer   might   have,   or  did 
Hanby  prove  otherwise  by  writing  other 
songs  that  had  influence  or  lived?"  The 
latter  is  true.    He  wrote  about  80  songs. 
Several  others  had  great  current  influ- 
ence on  Civil  War  times.     Four  were 
widely  sung  by  the  minstrels.  However, 
although  only  33  years  old  at  death, 
Hanby   wrote   two    songs,    other  than 
"Darling  Nelly  Gray",  which  are  living 
and  sung  today.     One  is  the  famous 
Christmas    song,    popularly   known  as 
"Up  On  The  Housetop",  some  of  the 
familiar  lines  of  which  go 
"0!  0!  0!  Who  wouldn't  go? 
0!  0!  0!  Who  wouldn't  go? 
Up  on  the  housetop — click,  click,  click 
Down  through  the  chimney  with  good 
St.  Nick." 

Modern  books  of  song  had  been  giving 
the  author  of  this  song  as  "unknown". 
What  a  thrilling  discovery  it  was  only 
a  few  years  ago  when  Mrs.  Shoemaker, 
while  poring  over  some  old  first  editions 
featuring  Hanby  songs,  found  that 
Hanby  had  composed  this  song!  A  copy 
of  this  original  edition,  furnishing  con- 
clusive proof,  is  at  the  Hanby  Memorial 
in  Westerville. 

Here,  too,  is  another  thrilling  story 
waiting  to  be  told,  and  so  far  as  I  know, 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  been 
mentioned  in  print — how  this  Christmas 
song  was  published  just  about  the  time 
Hanby  was  on  his  death  bed — how  the 
publishing  company  was  wiped  out  by 
the  Chicago  fire  only  three  years  later — 
how,  in  that  short  time,  this  song  had 
so  lodged  itself  in  the  hearts  of  children 
that  without  aid  of  printing  presses  it 
was  kept  alive  as  a  folk  song  until  years 
later,  in  the  next  century,  publishers 
took  it  from  the  lips  of  children  and  put 
it  back  in  print,  not  knowing  who  the 
author  was. 

Hanby's  third  living  song  is  the  hymn 
"Who  Is  He?"  By  irony  of  fate,  it  never 
became   very   well   known   in  Hanby's 


native  land,  but  England  picked  it  up 
and  carried  it  around  the  world  and  it  is 
sung  wherever  the  British  flag  flies. 
Several  years  ago,  it  was  chosen  for  in- 
clusion in  the  new  hymnal  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  Canada,  published  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press  (Great  Britain) . 
A  committee,  composed  of  men  eminent 
in  letters  and  music,  searched  the  music 
of  all  churches.  Aided  by  59  translators, 
their  search  extended  back  as  far  as  the 
Fourth  Century.  When  finished,  they 
chose  Hanby's  hymn  to  be  included  in 
this  select  volume  to  stand  beside  the 
hymns  of  Luther,  Wesley,  St.  Gregory, 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  others  of  the 
world's  Great.  Like  "Darling  Nelly 
Gray"  and  "Up  on  the  Housetop",  it  has 
stood  the  most  rigorous  of  all  tests — 
time. 

You  must  know  one  more  fact  which 
ties  Hanby  up  with  something  that  is 
known  the  world  over.  The  Hanbys 
and  the  Wrights  (of  aeroplane  inventing 
fame)  are  intermarried.  Benjamin  Han- 
by's niece  married  Reuchlin  Wright, 
brother  of  the  Wright  Brothers  who  in- 
vented the  aeroplane.  Benjamin  Han- 
by's father  (Bishop  William  Hanby) 
and  the  Wright  Brothers'  father  (Bishop 
Milton  Wright)  were  each  bishops  in  the 
United  Brethren  Church  which  founded 
Otterbein  College  and  which  is  the  first 
indigenous  Protestant  denomination  in 
America. 

In  1936  the  State  took  over  to  per- 
petuate as  a  shrine  the  little  white 
house  facing  the  Otterbein  campus  in 
which  Hanby  lived  and  wrote  "Darling 
Nelly  Gray".  It  is  the  first  shrine  es- 
tablished by  Ohio  in  honor  of  a  musician. 
Architecturally,  it  is  a  small,  frame 
ante-bellum  structure  with  simple,  at- 
tractive lines.  Several  years  ago  when 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  was  preparing  to 
make  the  picture  "Young  Tom  Edison", 
starring  Mickey  Rooney,  it  wanted  to 
get  an  idea  of  early  mid-western  struc- 
tures and  it  sent  a  photographer  to  take 
pictures  of  the  Hanby  House.  M-G-M 
was  so  pleased  that  it  sent  the  photog- 
rapher  back   for  more   views.  Hanby 


is  buried  in  Westerville.  Every  year 
hundreds  of  music  lovers,  school  children 
and  students  of  early  American  culture 
visit  the  Hanby  home  and  grave.  A 
few  years  back  when  John  Philip  Sousa 
was  giving  a  concert  in  Columbus,  he 
journeyed  to  Westerville,  just  to  stand 
at  the  grave  of  Benjamin  Hanby. 

These  are  but  a  very  few  of  the  thrill- 
ing, but  little  known,  facts  about  this 
young  Ohioan  and  his  songs.  The  20th 
Century  is  just  beginning  to  rediscover 
them.  March  16,  1942,  will  be  the  75th 
anniversary  of  his  death.  Already  large 
plans  are  looming  to  observe  that  an- 
niversary. 

Since  the  above  has  gone  to  the  print- 
er, a  motor  trip  into  Southeastern  Ohio 
took  me  unexpectedly  through  the  village 
of  Rushville.  I  arrived  99  years  too  late 
to  hear  the  slave  Joseph  Selby  tell  of 
his  Nelly  Gray,  for  it  was  in  Rushville, 
that  he  told  of  her,  then  passed  away. 
I  stood  at  his  simple,  quiet  grave  in  an 
old  cemetery  just  outside  the  village. 
The  sight  of  "1842"  on  the  humble  mark- 
er flashed  a  great  coincidence  through 
my  mind.  The  coming  year,  1942,  will 
be  not  only  the  75th  anniversary  of  Ben 
Hanby's  death,  but  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Joseph  Selby,  re- 
spectively the  composer  and  the  inspirer 
of  the  song  that  made  history.  That 
was  not  my  only  surprise.  I  discovered 
that  a  little  18  mile  strip  of  Ohio,  coun- 
try road  had  influenced  the  Civil  War 
far  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  It  is 
now  a  segment  of  Federal  Route  No.  22. 
Almost  in  its  center  is  Rushville.  Eight 
miles  east  is  Somerset;  ten  west  is  Lan- 
caster. Somerset  was  the  home  of  Gen- 
eral Philip  Sheridan.  Lancaster  was 
the  birthplace  of  General  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman. 

Earl  R.  Hoover,  ex-president  of  the 
Otterbein  College  Alumni  Ass'n.,  and 
a  member  of  the  College  Board  of 
Trustees. 
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From  an  oil  painting  by  Kenneth  Barrick,  made  from  a  photograph  of 
Hanby  when  he  was  in  his  early  20's.  The  painting  is  the  property  of 
Otterbein  College  at   Westerville,  Ohio,  and  hangs  in  Otterbein  Hall. 
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SONG  SHEETS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  TO  BE  EXHIBITED 


No  history  of  the  War  can  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  its  story 
in  song.  The  outbreak  of  hostilities  brought  forth  a  flood  of  lyrics  never 
equaled.  Publishers  in  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and  other 
cities  were  besieged  with  requests  for  songs,  songs  and  more  songs  until  the 
presses  were  kept  busy  day  and  night  supplying  the  demand.  True,  most 
of  the  musical  offerings  as  well  as  their  authors  are  now  forgotten  or  known 
only  to  special  students  of  the  subject,  yet  there  are  many  which,  because 
of  their  special  appeal,  have  stood  the  test  of  almost  a  century. 

Which  then,  of  the  remembered  songs,  were  sung  on  the  march,  in  the 
trenches,  on  the  battlefield  and  especially  in  bivouac?  The  stirring  strains 
of  John  Brown's  Body,  The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  and 
Marching  Through  Georgia  would  quicken  the  steps  of  any  soldier.  The  cry 
to  Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys  must  have  had  a  valiant  response.  Around  the 
campfire,  with  thoughts  toward  home  and  happier  days,  emotions  were 
released  in  the  plaintive  tune  and  words  of  Just  Before  the  Battle,  Mother, 
Wait  Love  Until  the  War  is  Over,  Tenting  Tonight  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground, 
Darling  Nelly  Gray  and  even  the  sentimental  Lorena  which,  while  sung  in  the 
camps  of  both  North  and  South,  is  usually  identified  with  the  Confederates. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  Ohio  song  writer  of  the  Civil  War  was  Benjamin 
Russell  Hanby  (1833-67).  Our  member,  Judge  Earl  R.  Hoover,  who  gen- 
erously supplied  the  cover  illustration,  prepared  a  brief  biography  of  Hanby 
for  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  The  biography  is  summarized  below: 

"Hanby,  a  native  of  Rushville,  Ohio,  was  teacher,  preacher  and  song 
writer.  In  1856  while  a  sophomore  at  Otterbein  College,  Westerville, 
Ohio,  he  wrote  the  old  favorite  Darling  Nelly  Gray.  An  anti-slavery  song, 
it  so  fanned  the  flames  of  abolition  that  it  became  known  as  "the  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  of  song."  The  song  is  the  true  story  told  by  a  dying 
fugitive  slave,  Joseph  Selby,  as  he  lay  on  his  deathbed  in  Hanby' s 
Rushville  home,  a  station  of  the  Underground  Railroad.  Hanby  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  Negro  dialect  in  song. 
Ole  Shady  is  an  excellent  early  example.  It  was  one  of  the  first  jubilee 
songs.  It  was  a  favorite  of  the  Northern  Army  and  of  General  Sherman, 
who  learned  it  from  an  escaped  slave  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  The 
noted  Lumbard  singers  of  Chicago,  while  entertaining  the  soldiers  at 
Vicksburg,  also  learned  it  from  this  old  slave,  brought  it  north  and 
featured  it  into  one  of  the  great  recruiting  songs  of  the  War.  Hanby 
lost  his  job  as  principal  of  the  Seven  Mile  Academy  because  Ole  Shady 
offended  a  rich  Copperhead  trustee." 

At  least  two  other  song  writers  of  Ohio  wrote  songs  of  the  Civil  War 
which  drew  national  attention.  H.  D.  L.  Webster,  a  young  Zanesville  minister, 
wrote  Lorena;  and  Dan  Emmet  of  Mount  Vernon  famed  for  originating 
minstrel  shows,  wrote  the  controversial  Dixie. 

This  Society  is  fortunate  in  having  in  its  collection  of  Civil  War  music 
over  one  thousand  original  pieces  of  sheet  music  in  addition  to  twelve  large 
portfolios  of  broadside  songs  representing  favorites  of  both  the  Union  and 
Confederate  soldiers.  Here  is  historical  material  of  an  unusual  kind,  which, 


though  seemingly  neglected,  would  yield  unexpected  returns  to  a  serious 
student. 


An  exhibit  of  part  of  the  Society's  collection  will  be  on  view  in  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  Library  throughout  July  and  August. 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  July  6,  at  3  p.m.  there  will  be  a  showing  in  the 
Museum  of  the  following  Cavalcade  of  America  films  relating  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary War: 

"In  This  Crisis" —deals  with  events  in  1776  when  General  George  Wash- 
ington crossed  the  Delaware. 

"The  Gingerbread  Man"  — a  comedy-drama,  tells  the  story  of  a  German 
baker  who  persuaded  Hessian  soldiers  to  desert  the  British  and  help  the 
Americans. 

Be  sure  and  bring  your  children  or  your  grandchildren  to  these  interesting 
films,  which  will  be  available  on  this  occasion  only. 


The  Genealogical  Workshop  will  be  held  at  2  p.m.  on  the  following  Wed- 
nesdays in  July: 

July   9  — "The  Expansion  of  the  Frontier  Settlements" 
July  23  — "The  Principal  Migration  Trails" 


From  July  6-12  and  13-19  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association, 
Coopertown,  New  York,  will  again  hold  a  series  of  seminars  on  various 
aspects  of  American  culture.  They  relate  to  such  subjects  as  outdoor  his- 
torical drama,  preservation  of  historical  materials,  frontier  folk-ways,  family 
history  and  Victorian  taste.  Such  seminars  have  been  held  each  summer  for 
eleven  consecutive  years  on  the  edge  of  Lake  Otsego,  an  area  popularized 
by  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  They  afford  a  real  opportunity  for  persons 
who  would  like  to  combine  a  pleasant  vacation  with  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  American  culture  from  experts  in  their  respective  fields. 


REVOLUTIONARY  WAR  FILMS  TO  BE  SHOWN 
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Closed  Monday 


FEAST  AT  AN  AMISH  FARM 

At  last  you  may  enjoy  the  extremely  rare  privilege  of  a  noon  dinner  in  a 
wealthy  Amish  home  in  eastern  Holmes  County  !  Special  permission  has  been 
given  by  the  Church  Elders  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Community,  in  order  to  earn 
extra  money  for  Missions,  to  allow  36  members  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society  to  dine  at  the  large  farmhouse  of  Miss  Troyer.  "Grace 
before  meat"  will  be  sung  by  the  church  singers.  You  will  be  served  by  the 
ladies  of  the  congregation.  And  what  a  meal!  All  will  be  Five  Dollars  and 
well  worth  it. 

On  Wednesday,  July  30,  cars  will  meet  in  the  parking  yard  of  St.  Paul's 
Church  on  Fairmount  Boulevard  at  St.  James  Parkway  at  9  a.m.  On  the  way 
to  Sugar  Creek  brief  stops  will  be  made  at  Reverend  Humbard's  Cathedral 
of  Tomorrow  in  Cuyahoga  Falls  and  a  cheese  factory  in  Brewster.  Dinner 
will  be  at  12:30  Cleveland  time.  On  the  farm  your  grandchildren  will  love 
the  great  numbers  of  pigs,  cows,  chickens,  horses  and  even  a  baby  colt  with 
wobbly  legs. 

If  afternoon  time  permits,  we  will  visit  the  Werther  Museum  of  Ivory 
Carvings  in  Dover,  also  the  fine  old  buildings  at  Zoar. 

Please  make  your  reservation  at  the  Historical  Society  as  soon  as  you  read 
this,  as  only  the  first  36  may  go,  that  being  all  the  house  will  hold.  No  others 
are  invited  to  dine  elsewhere  in  order  to  see  the  farm,  as  a  peremptory  dis- 
missal would  result. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned,  this  is  only  the  second  time  the  Amish  Elders  ever 
gave  permission  for  a  home  to  be  opened  for  the  entertainment  of  "Yankees." 

Do  you  speak  German?  That  will  be  part  of  the  fun.  Come  and  enjoy  a 
treat  you  may  never  have  again. 

Emma  Raymond  White 
Daphne  McMillan  Humphreys 


to  MISS.  A .  C.  WALKER. 
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HANBY  HOUSE 

Ohio's  only  State  Memorial  in  honor  of  a  musician  is  located 
in  the  pleasant  town  of  Westerville.  The  town  was  founded  on  Alum 
Creek  thirteen  miles  north  of  Columbus  in  1839  by  Matthew  and 
Peter  Westervelt.  Eight  years  later  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ  bought  the  property  of  the  defunct  Blendon  Young  Men's 
Seminary  there  and  established  Otterbein  University,  the  first  institution 
of  higher  education  of  the  denomination. 

The  college  drew  to  Westerville  in  1853  the  family  of  the  Rev. 
William  Hanby,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  college,  who  had  been 
appointed  a  trustee  and  financial  agent.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hanby  had 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  in  1831,  had  held 
pastorates  in  several  Ohio  towns,  had  served  as  editor  of  the  Religious 
Telescope  and  financial  manager  of  the  church's  publishing  house  at 
Circleville,  and  had  held  the  office  of  bishop  for  four  years  (1845- 
49).  When  he  brought  his  family  to  Westerville,  the  oldest  of  his 
eight  children  were  of  college  age.  In  fact,  Benjamin,  to  whose  honor 
the  Hanby  House  is  especially  dedicated,  had  attended  Otterbein  for 
several  terms  while  the  family  was  still  living  at  Circleville. 


Benjamin  Russel  Hanby  was  born  at  Rushville,  Ohio,  on  July  22, 
1833.  He  was  a  fun-loving  lad  and  delighted  in  playing  jokes  on  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  After  his  religious  conversion  he  decided 
to  prepare  for  the  ministry  and  entered  Otterbein.  With  time  out 
for  teaching  to  earn  money  to  further  his  education,  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  sophomore  by  1856  when  he  was  twenty-three.  The  slavery 
issue  was  the  burning  question  of  the  day,  and  Hanby,  whose  father 
had  kept  Underground  Railroad  stations  at  Rushville  and  Westerville, 
had  a  keen  sympathy  for  the  fugitives.  The  story  of  an  escaped  slave 
by  the  name  of  Joseph  Selby,  who  died  and  was  buried  in  Rushville 
in  1842  while  attempting  to  reach  Canada  where  he  hoped  to  earn 
money  to  purchase  his  sweetheart's  freedom,  is  presumed  to  be  the 
inspiration  for  his  best-known  song,  "Darling  Nelly  Gray." 

The  song  was  first  sung  for  guests  in  the  Hanby  parlor  to  a 
group  of  young  friends  at  one  of  their  frequent  musical  gatherings: 
In  the  group  was  Hanby's  music  teacher,  Cornelia  Walker,  to  whom 
the  song  was  dedicated.  Miss  Walker  suggested  that  he  send  the 
manuscript  to  a  publisher,  and  he  submitted  it  to  the  Oliver  Ditson 
Company  of  Boston.    As  he  received  no  reply  he  assumed  that  the 
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Reproduced  from  Our  Song  Birds  for  1366 


In  June  1858  Hanby  graduated  from  Otterbein  and  two  days 
after  the  commencement  married  Mary  Katherine  Winter,  a  member 
of  Otterbein's  first  college  class  (1857).  After  graduation  he  served 
for  a  year  or  so  as  agent  for  the  college,  traveling  in  neighboring 
states,  and  then  was  appointed  principal  of  an  academy  at  Seven 
Mile  in  Butler  County,  Ohio.  He  held  this  position  for  two  years, 
resigning  because  of  the  opposition  of  an  influential  board  member 
to  his  antislavery  views.  He  then  entered  his  chosen  profession,  hav- 
ing been  assigned  to  a  pastorate  at  Lewisburg,  where  his  "joyous  piety" 
and  love  of  music  made  him  a  host  of  friends,  especially  among  the 
young  people  and  children.  Some  of  his  more  conservative  parish- 
ioners, however,  considered  him  worldly  and  unorthodox. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  Hanby  was  sent  to  New  Paris.  Here  his 
use  of  musical  instruments  in  the  church  and  his  liberal  theology 
aroused  so  much  opposition  that  he  left  the  ministry  in  "anguish  of 
soul."  He  remained  at  New  Paris,  however,  and  opened  a  singing 
school  for  children.  Lacking  funds  for  the  purchase  of  music,  he  wrote 
his  own.  To  this  period  belongs  the  still-loved  Christmas  song,  "Santa 
Claus,"  now  called  "Up  On  the  House  Top."  The  authorship  of  this 
song  was  lost  for  years  until  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  Dacia 
Custer  Shoemaker,  former  curator  of  the  Hanby  House. 


Hanby  held  a  position  with  the  John  Church  Company,  music 
publishers  of  Cincinnati,  for  a  time.  Then,  in  1865,  the  family  moved 
to  Chicago,  where  Benjamin  had  accepted  a  position  with  Root  and 
Cady,  one  of  the  largest  music  publishers  in  the  country.  He  collabor- 
ated with  Mr.  Root  in  compiling  music  books,  many  of  them  song 
books  for  children.  He  proposed  and  assisted  in  editing  Our  Song 
Birds,  a  music  quarterly  for  children.  Many  of  his  songs  first  appeared 
in  this  periodical. 

In  all,  Hanby  wrote  sixty-eight  songs,  according  to  Earl  R.  Hoover 
of  Cleveland,  an  authority  on  Hanby  music.  Many  of  these,  notably 
"Old  Shady,"  "Now  Den,  Now  Den,"  and  "Crowding  Us  Awfully,"  a 
temperance  song,  were  very  popular  for  a  time.  Along  with  "Darling 
Nelly  Gray"  and  "Up  On  the  House  Top,"  his  beautiful  Christmas 
hymn,  "Who  Is  He  in  Yonder  Stall,"  is  still  sung  throughout  the  world. 

With  fame  and  fortune  seemingly  assured,  Hanby's  health  failed 
and  he  died  of  tuberculosis  at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  March  16,  1867. 
Besides  Mrs.  Hanby,  who  survived  until  1930,  he  left  a  small  son 
and  daughter.  His  body  was  brought  back  to  Westerville  and  buried 
in  Otterbein  Cemetery,  where  his  grave  is  marked  by  a  modest  shaft 
and  a  small  headstone. 

The  home  where  the  Hanby  family  lived  from  1853  to  about 
1870  has  been  restored  and  moved  to  a  site  opposite  the  Otterbein 
campus.  The  house  contains  many  pieces  of  furniture  and  personal 
items  belonging  to  or  associated  with  the  Hanby  family.  Of  special  in- 
terest is  a  walnut  desk  made  by  Benjamin,  a  piano  used  by  him,  the  ori- 
ginal plates  for  the  first  edition  of  "Darling  Nelly  Gray,"  and  a  large 
collection  of  sheet  music  and  books  which  contain  Hanby  songs.  The 
house  is  maintained  as  a  State  Memorial  by  the  Ohio  Historical  Society. 
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manuscript  had  been  rejected.  The  first  knowledge  he  had  of  its  pub- 
lication, according  to  a  family  tradition,  was  when  his  sister  Anna 
returned  from  a  reception  where  she  had  heard  it  sung.  The  Ditson 
Company  had  published  the  song  under  Hanby' s  name  but  had  secured 
the  copyright  for  themselves.  The  song  soon  had  an  enormous  sale 
and  earned  large  profits  for  the  publishers,  but  when  Hanby  wrote 
to  the  company  to  inquire  about  the  author's  usual  royalties,  they 
replied  that  he  had  the  fame  and  they  had  the  money  and  that  that 
balanced  the  account.  An  attorney  later  secured  for  Hanby  a  one- 
hundred-dollar  settlement,  half  of  which  he  retained  as  his  fee. 
Except  for  twelve  "complimentary"  copies,  that  is  the  only  material 
compensation  Hanby  ever  received  for  his  famous  song. 

"Darling  Nelly  Gray"  continued  to  be  popular  during  the  pre- 
Civil  War  days  and  had  such  great  influence  in  promoting  antislavery 
sentiment  that  it  has  been  referred  to  as  the  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of 
song.  During  the  war  it  was  one  of  the  most  frequently  heard  songs 
of  the  Union  army  and  was  also  widely  used,  in  a  revised  version, 
by  Confederate  troops.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  listed  as  one  of  eight 
songs  whose  popularity  has  outlived  two  generations. 


The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 


Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


January  6,  1969 


Judge  Earl  Hoover 
55S6  Grenway  Road 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44122 

Dear  Judge  Hoover: 

Again  I  want  to  tell  you  how  delighted  I  was  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  show  you  our  Lincoln  collection  and  to  hear  your 
wonderful  address  on  Benjamin  Hanby.    As  I  told  you  on  Satur- 
day evening,  your  program  was  the  best  we  have  ever  presented 
before  our  Fort  Wayne  Civil  War  Round  Table. 

Today  I  am  sending  you  a  Xerox  copy  of  my  reprint  "The  Hutchin- 
son Family  Singers"  and  the  little  music  bibliography  which 
you  expressed  a  desire  to  obtain. 

With  the  very  best  wishes  for  1969,  I  remain 


RGM/cnvr 
Enclosures 

P.  S.    The  Lincoln  Sheet  Music  bibliography  was  compiled  in 
1940.    This  was  before  Lincoln  Memorial  University  acquired 
the  Savage  collection.    Today  a  similiar  compilation  would 
contain  twice  as  many  entries. 


Yours  sincerely. 


R.  Gerald  McMurtry 
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Bob  Seltzer 
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Hiyw  Career  Public  Speaker 


HOOVES 


Ever  since  he  won  first 
•lace  in  a  1824  state 
ltercollegiate  oratorical 
ontest  as  an  Otterbein 

ollege  sophomore,  pub- 
-c  speaking  has  been  the 
lobby  of  Earl  R.1  Hoover, 
Attorney,  Common  Pleas 
■udge  for  18  years,  and 
'  tow  senior  'vice  presi- 
lent  of. Shaker  Savings 
Assfl. 

JHoover,  who  came  out  of  Harvard  Law 
School  at  25  to  serve  three  years  in  Co- 
umbos  as  assistant  attorney  genera.,  has 
made  about  4000  public  speeches  across 
•he  coutitrv.  He  averages  two  o:  tnree  a 
week.  While  he  generally  speakson 
America's  traditions,  history  _  and  :o.n- 
•  ore  Hoover's  favorite  topic  is  the  C:%U 
War.  He  devoted  eight  montr.s  to  re- 
search in  the  Library  of  Qonjress  on  the 
subject,  and  plans  to  write  a  boos  on  u. 

"A  good  public  speaker  has  to  be  both 
a  playwright  and  an  actor,  and  work  hard 
at  it,"  said  Hoover.  "1  usually  choose  a 
subject  with  which  people  are  unfamil- 
iar. A  speech  is  similar  to  a  new  auto 
that  is  driven  on  a  proving  ground  to  get 
the  bugs  out.  There  always  is  a  best  way 
of  saying  something." 

Hoovcr'a  subjects  include  "Benjamin 
it.  Hanby  —  the  Stephen  Foster  of 
Ohio";  "Judge  Roy  Be*n  -  the  Law 
West  of  the  Pecos";  '"Your  Flag [  and 
Your  National  Anthem";  "0.  h.  Its  the 
Bunk,  or  So  You  Want  to  Be  a  Politi- 
cian"; "Six  Shooter"  (a  graduation  ad- 
dress for  high  schools  and  colleges);  and 
•Twenty  Thousand  Lwnues  Over  ti  e 
sJa »  in  account  of  Hoover's  17,000-mile 
j  light  around  Europe's  periphery. 

His  audiences  include  ttylUMg1"* 


Tables,  service  clubs,  church  grc'-'ps, 
men's  and  women's  clubs,  bar  ais>:cn- 
tions,  high  schools  and  colleges,  go  on- 
agers, senior  councils,  historical  soc-eues 
and  early  settlers. 

\s  a  lawver,  Hoover  worked  on  tiree 
cases  reported  in  American  Lawyer,  re- 
ports, which  recounts  leading  narwMl 
cases.  One  was  the  famous  "Chicago 
ter  Steal"  case.  As  a  judge,  his  opinio  in 
the  \rthur  Murrav  dance  studio  cas«  w  as 
a  landmark  in  the  law  of  contracts,  tna 
is  taught  in  law  schools.  The  book.  -The 
Legal  Architect,"  devotes  15  page*  u> 
Hoover. 

Hoover  graduated  from  Steele  High 
School  in  his  native  Dayton  with  a  zriae 
looping  93rc.  He  was  Otterbem  Co„=ie s 
nominee  for  a  Rhodes  scholarship  a.e 
entered  Harvard  Law  School  on  a  schol- 
arship, ranked  19th  in  a  freshman 
of  650  and  graduated  in  1929  wy.a  a 
scholarship  average. 

In  the  Ohio  Bar  exam,  Hoover  rar-led 
fifth  among  365.  He  has  honorary  de- 
crees of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Ot:*:^ 
and  Salem  Colleges.  Hoover  was  i~.  :«g 
the  few  ever  elected  to  Common  --.ass  j 
Court  without  having  been  attached  to 
any  public  office.  In  I960,  he  was  R«.ab-| 
lican   nominee  for  the  Ohio  Susrsme 
Court. 

Hoover,  65,  outgoing  and  urbane.  Is 
first  vice  president  of  the  Early  Sellers 
Assn.,  a  trustee  or  the  Western  R*v:te 
Historical  Society  and  Otterbem  Ca»>ge, 
and  officer  of  the  Scottish  Rite,  arid  a 
board  member  of  the  Cleveland  Qui 
War  Round  Table.  He  and  his  wife  AJ>re, 
a  consultant  in  diet  therapy,  live  a:  M 
Grenwny  ltd.,  Shaker  Heights.  Thfy 
hnve  a  son  Richard  W.,  30,  who  Is  a i  lor- 
elgn  service  In  Bonn,  the  capital  o(  We»» 
Germany,  and  father  of  two.  ^ 


(Not  printed  at  Government  expense) 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  8c/^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


An  Address  Given  by  Judge  Earl  R. 
Hoover,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  the  Sun- 
day Evening  Club,  at  the  National  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Known  as  the  Church 
of  the  Presidents,  Connecticut  Avenue 
and  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C., 
August  8,  1965 


Benjamin  R.  Hanby — "The  Stephen 

>ster  of  Ohio" 

Civil  War,  and  before  and  after  them. 
I  feel  that  the  story  of  his  life,  as  so  well 
outlined  by  Judge  Hoover  in  his  address, 
should  becom>;  a  matter  of  public  record, 
and  for  that  reason  I  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  same  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  address  is  as  follows : 
Benjamin  R.  Hanby — the  Stephen  Poster 
op  Ohio 

Really  now,  that  title  doesn't  sound  very 
exciting,  does  it?  To  the  contrary,  the  life 
of  this  young  Ohio  composer  was  one  of  the 
vital,  exciting  ones  that  challenged  the  Amer- 
ican scene  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  just 
a  youth,  he  was  completely  obscure,  and  he 
lived  at  small  places,  just  at  crossroads,  but 
he  did  something  that  more  of  us  should  do 
more  often.  He  took  an  interest  in  the  big 
problems  of  his  time.  Some  hurled  sermons 
and  speeches  at  them.  Some  hurled  columns 
of  soldiers  or  columns  of  print.  He  did  it  in 
a  different  way.  He  hurled  his  songs  at  them 
with  unbelievable  historymaking  effect.  I 
challenge  you  to  listen  and  not  be  inspired 
by  this  amazing  life. 

This  is  the  story  of  Ohio's  bard.  The  youth 
whose  music  has  now  become  so  world  fa- 
mous that  he  Is  called  "The  Stephen  Poster 
of  Ohio."  Indeed,  this  Is  a  gripping  saga  of 
Ohio,  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  of  the 
world. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9,  1965 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hon.  Earl  R.  Hoover,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
one  of  our  State's  most  prominent  jur- 
ists, on  yesterday  evening,  Sunday, 
August  8,  delivered  an  address  at  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church,  well- 
known  as  the  church  of  the  Presidents, 
here  in  Washington,  on  the  life  of  one 
of  Ohio's  greatest  sons,  Benjamin  R. 
Hanby,  often  called  the  Stephen  Foster 
of  Ohio. 

Benjamin  R.  Hanby  made  history  not 
only  in  Ohio,  but  for  the  entire  American 
Republic  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
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of  this  obscure  midwestern  youth  commend 
the  attention  of  a  nation  and  a  world?" 
Well,  this  wasn't  just  another  fictitious, 
sentimental  song.  It  was  a  true  story  out  of 
life,  a  chapter  out  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
history;  and  the  story  it  told  was  so  touch- 
ing, it  pulled  at  the  heartstrings  of  a  nation, 
brought  it  to  tears,  moved  it  to  action. 

Its  place  in  history  is  that  which  is  called 
"The  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  Song."  "Nelly 
Gray"  was  an  antislavery  song.  In  fact,  one 
critic  went  so  far  as  to  say : 

"This  lyric  swayed  the  sentiment  of  our 
people  perhaps  more  than  the  oft-quoted 
'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'— for  a  book  must  be 
read  from  cover  to  cover,  but  a  song  leaps 
from  heart  to  heart." 

The  late  Dr.  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines, 
president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
at  Lexington,  Va.,  in  his  book  "The  South- 
ern Plantation,"  says: 

"Only  one  antislavery  song  ever  succeeded, 
B.  R.  Hanby's  'Darling  Nelly  Gray'  of  1856; 
it  surely  gripped  the  heart  of  the  Nation, 
even  of  the  South." 

Because  it  was  sung  by  Northern  soldiers 
around  their  campfires,  it  became  known  as 
a  campfire  song  of  the  Union  Army. 

Who  was  Nelly  Gray?  How  did  the  song 
happen  to  be  written?  The  story  in  the  song 
is  the  true  story  told  by  a  dying  fugitive 
slave  whose  name  was  Joseph  Selby,  as  he 
lay  on  his  death  bed  in  the  home  of  the 
Reverend  William  Hanby,  which  was  a  sta- 
tion of  the  Underground  Railroad  at  Rush- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Nelly  Gray  and  Joseph  Selby  were  Ken- 
tucky slaves  and  sweethearts.  You  may  be 
surprised  to  have  your  memory  refreshed — 
Nelly  Gray  had  a  sable  skin.  The  first  two 
verses  are  about  love — about  a  young  couple 
with  a  canoe  and  a  banjo  on  that  old  Ken- 
tucky shore. 

Then  comes  the  shocking  third  verse  to 
tell  how  he  went  to  see  her  one  night  only  to 
discover  that  she  had  been  sold,  chained, 
taken  away.  The  fourth  verse  is  one  of  dis- 
couragement. His  canoe  is  now  under 
water,  banjo  all  unstrung;  life  isn't  worth 
living  any  more. 

But,  in  his  despair,  he  gets  an  inspiration. 
He  will  flee  from  his  Kentucky  master  and 
escape  to  Canada  which  is  a  free  country. 
There  he  will  get  a  job  and  earn  money  and 
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buy  the  freedom  of  his  Nelly  Gray  and  they 
will  be  together  again. 

He  is  on  that  historic  flight  from  Kentucky 
to  Canada  making  the  stations  of  the  Un- 
derground Railroad  through  Ohio,  when  he 
comes  to  the  Hanby  home  at  Rushville.  In 
his  flight  he  has  been  so  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments and  hunger  that  when  he  arrives  he's 
a  dying  man.  On  his  death  bed  there  he 
tells  of  his  long-lost  Nelly  Gray. 

In  the  fifth  verse  and  special  chorus  to 
the  fifth  verse  telling  of  death  and  reunion 
up  above,  even  now  one  can  feel  the  dynamic 
power  of  a  song  that  touched  a  whole  Na- 
tion: 

"My  eyes  are  getting  blinded,  and  I  cannot 
see  my  way. 
Hark!  there's  somebody  knocking  at  the 
door. 

Oh!  I  hear  the  angels  calling,  and  I  see  my 
Nelly  Gray, 
Farewell  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore." 

SPECIAL  CHORUS 

"Oh,  my  darling  Nelly  Gray,  up  in  heaven 
there  they  say 
That  they'll  never  take  you  from  me  any 
more, 

I'm  a  coming,  coming,  coming,  as  the  angels 
clear  the  way, 
Farewell  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore." 

When  that  dramatic  incident  happened  in 
the  Underground  Railroad  home  of  the 
Reverend  William  Hanby,  his  son,  Benjamin, 
who  was  later  to  write  the  song,  was  but  a 
lad  9  years  old,  but  he  was  tremendously  im- 
pressed. Would  that  the  Almighty  would 
give  us  the  foresight  to  see  the  potentiality 
in  the  little  folks  who  are  confided  to  our 
care  for  all  too  short  a  time.  Other  little 
fellows  in  the  community  were  impressed, 
too.  In  the  intervening  years  these  young 
fry  would  find  their  way  to  the  cemetery  on 
the  edge  of  the  village,  and  there  plant 
flowers  on  the  slave's  grave. 

As  Ben  grew  to  be  a  youth  he  developed  a 
medium  of  expression  that  carried  power— 
the  power  of  expression  through  song. 
When  he  taught  school,  he  taught  geography 
and  even  the  multiplication  tables  to  music 
that  he  composed. 

There  was  a  great  story  in  his  heart  going 
back  to  this  slave  incident  which  some  day 
would  have  to  come  out  in  his  medium — 
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song.  It  only  awaited  an  occasion  to  bring 
it  forth.    That  came  in  the  summer  of  1855. 

Hanby  is  now  a  student  at  Otterbein  Col- 
lege. During  summer  vacation,  he  is  sent 
to  Kentucky  to  act  as  a  field  representative 
for  the  college  there.  There,  at  last,  he 
sees  it — slaves  sold  from  a  block — human  be- 
ings pushed  around,  bartered  like  cattle. 

His  sister  said  it  broke  his  heart,  that  he 
never  was  the  same  again.  He  started  think- 
ing, brooding.  These  old  memories  came  back 
and,  finally,  as  Dacia  Custer  Shoemaker  (au- 
thority on  Hanby  and  a  cousin  of  General 
Custer  of  Last  Stand  fame)  says,  "he  poured 
the  tears  and  tenderness  of  his  sensitive 
nature  into  the  words  and  music  of  this 
song."  What  it  did,  not  only  is  history;  it 
made  history. 

In  1941,  Mrs.  Hoover  and  I  were  motoring 
through  southeastern  Ohio.  Suddenly  look- 
ing at  the  map,  I  found  that,  by  going  a  little 
out  of  my  way,  I  could  go  for  the  first  time 
through  the  village  of  Rushville.  I  arrived 
99  years  too  late  to  hear  the  slave,  Joseph 
Selby,  tell  of  his  Nelly  Gray  and  pass  away. 
I  found  my  way  to  the  cemetery  on  the  edge 
of  the  village.  There,  in  its  peace  and  pas- 
toral quiet,  I  found  the  slave's  grave.  As,  for 
the  first  time,  my  eyes  gazed  across  the  hum- 
ble marker  and  saw  that  it  was  way  back  in 
1842  that  he  died,  suddenly  a  great  coinci- 
dence flashed  through  my  mind.  That  was, 
that  the  coming  year,  1942,  would  be,  not  only 
the  75th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Benja- 
min Hanby,  but  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  slave  Joseph  Selby — respectively 
the  writer  and  the  inspirer  of  a  song  that 
made  history. 

That  wasn't  all  I  discovered.  I  discovered 
that  a  little,  18  mile  strip  of  Ohio,  country 
road,  had  influenced  the  War  Between  the 
States  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Right 
in  the  center,  almost,  is  Rushville  that  gave 
a  song  inspiration.  Eight  miles  to  the  east 
is  Somerset;  10  miles  to  the  west,  Lancaster. 
Somerset  was  the  home  of  Gen.  Philip  Sheri- 
dan, and  Lancaster  the  birthplace  and  home 
of  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman. 

Is  it  but  a  coincidence,  or  is  it  a  tribute  to 
young  Hanby's  ability  to  reach  the  universal 
heart,  that  "Darling  Nelly  Gray,"  which  to 
the  North  was  an  antislavery  song  and  a 
campfire  song  of  the  Union  Army,  should  be 
equally  loved  in  the  South  and  sung  by  Con- 
federate soldiers  around  their  campfires? 
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Who  would  have  thought  that  Genera! 
Pickett's  men  would  be  playing  "Nelly  Gray" 
on  their  way  to  Gettysburg?  Who  would  have 
thought  that  Pickett  would  mention  this 
song  in  his  love  letters  to  his  future  child 
bride? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  Gen.  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee.  nephew  and  cavalry  commander  of 
the  great  Robert  E.  Lee,  would  name  his 
horse  "Nelly  Gray"?  When  Robert  E.  Lee 
came  to  choose  a  horse  for  Confederate  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  Davis  to  ride,  as  he  reviewed 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  he  chose  the 
horse  "Nelly  Gray."  I  submit  that  if  General 
Eisenhower  had  named  his  jeep  or  airplane 
after  a  song  of  World  War  II,  it  would  be 
pretty  good  evidence,  wouldn't  it,  that  it  was 
popular  with  the  soldiers? 

In  his  book  "High  Tide  at  Gettysburg," 
Glenn  Tucker,  in  discussing  the  popularity 
of  southern  soldier  songs,  says: 

"Next  most  popular  (after  'Dixie')  among 
the  southern  soldiers  was  the  plaintive  re- 
frain about  the  slave  girl  snatched  from  the 
old  Kentucky  shore  ('Darling  Nelly  Gray'). 
And  now  as  Longstreet's  troops  approached 
the  Potomac  and  the  guns  of  the  Washington 
artillery  rolled  out  of  the  Virginia  mountains 
and  the  soldiers  looked  across  to  the  green 
Maryland  hills,  the  bands  struck  up  'Dixie' 
and  'Nelly  Gray.'  Regiment  after  regiment 
took  up  the  chorus  as  the  men  moved  down 
the  bank  to  ford  the  swollen  river.  John 
Hood  (General)  had  never  before  witnessed 
such  enthusiasm  in  the  southern  army  as 
when  his  troops  touched  Maryland,  or  when, 
a  little  later,  'amid  extravagant  cheers,'  and 
with  bands  blaring  'Dixie,'  they  passed  the 
Mason-Dixon  line." 

Who  would  have  thought  that  North  Caro- 
linians would  so  love  the  song  that  Benja- 
min Hanby  would  be  offered  a  place  beside 
Stephen  Poster  and  Francis  Scott  Key  in  the 
great  "Open  Air  Abbey  of  the  South?" 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  "Nelly 
Gray"  was  sung  by  every  cross  section  of  the 
people.  It  was  sung  in  the  most  stately, 
plantation  mansions  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  its 
heyday,  and  it  was  sung  by  drunken  Texas 
cowboys  at  the  end  of  the  Chisholm  Trail 
when  they  were  kicked  out  of  bawdy  houses 
in  the  red  light  district  of  Dodge  City,  Kans., 
and  staggered  up  the  street  with  a  song  on 
their  lips. 
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In  1906,  Ohio's  distinguished  historian, 
Charles  B.  Galbreath,  wrote: 

"No  song  has  been  more  widely  sung  and 
responsively  heard  by  a  whole  nation  than 
•Darling  Nelly  Gray*  the  plaintive  wartime 
ballad  which  still  remains  familiar  to  thou- 
sands of  ears  on  both  sides  of  the  obliterated 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 

Now  let  me  tell  you  a  thrilling,  beyond- 
belief  story,  in  Americana— how  you  can  trace 
a  cause  for  the  writing  of  "Darling  Nelly 
Gray"  way  back  into  the  boyhood  of  the 
composer's  father,  Rev.  William  Hanby. 
Now  he's  a  boy.  Bill,  and  we're  back  in  pio- 
neer Pennsylvania  in  the  early  1800's. 

In  this  little  village  in  which  Bill  Hanby 
grows  up,  he  has  a  boyhood  chum  who  just 
loves  to  read  and,  some  day,  when  this  chum 
grows  to  be  a  man  he  will  do  something  that 
will  benefit  children  everywhere  in  reading. 
The  chum's  name?   William  McGuffey. 

Bill  Hanby  is  an  orphan  boy.  His  father 
is  dead.  His  widowed  mother  is  unable  to 
support  him,  so  she  does  what  is  customary 
in  those  days— she  binds  him  out  on  an  ap- 
prentice contract.  No  sooner  is  the  contract 
signed  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Good 
than  Good  turns  out  to  be  bad. 

Good  is  a  convict  from  England  engaged  in 
the  racket  of  getting  young  boys  bound  to 
him  and  exploiting  them.  When  he  commits 
crimes  he  tries  to  get  these  boys  to  give  ali- 
bis. On  this  one  occasion  it  is  Bill  Hanby's 
turn  to  give  the  alibi,  but,  having  been 
brought  up  at  the  church  of  his  mother's 
knee,  Bill  tells  the  truth  and  gets  Good  in 
bad. 

Good  flies  into  a  rage  and,  suspecting  what 
might  be  in  the  boy's  mind,  he  warns  Bill 
"If  you  ever  try  to  escape,  I'll  follow  you  to 
hell  and  beat  you  within  an  inch  of  your 
life." 

With  this  hanging  over  Bill's  head  life  had 
become  unbearable.  He  had  heard  of  Ohio 
and  the  great  Northwest  Territory  beyond 
the  Ohio  River  where  there  was  "Neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,"  and  this 
teen-age  lad  decides  that,  at  all  cost,  he  will 
try  to  escape  and  go  there. 

Bill  makes  a  perfect  storybook  escape.  He 
is  locked  in  a  second-story  room.  He  makes 
a  rope  out  of  his  bed  clothes,  ties  them 
around  a  bed  post  and  let's  himself  down  to 
the  ground.  There  is  hardly  time,  as  he 
passes  the  edge  of  the  village,  to  stop  where 
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his  old  mother  works  and  say  "Good-bye, 
Mom,  some  day  I'll  send  for  you." 

Now,  he  is  off.  Remembering  what  his 
cruel  master,  Good,  had  said,  "I'll  follow  you 
to  hell,"  Bill  wisely  decides  not  to  make  his 
way  in  the  daytime.  In  order  to  escape  de- 
tection, he  hides  during  the  day  and  makes 
his  way  at  night. 

Later,  when  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  Bill 
Hanby  wrote  that  as  he  trudged  through 
those  great  hills  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
night,  a  poor,  hungry,  beaten  and  terrified 
boy,  there  was  only  one  thing  that  kept  him 
going.  That  was  a  psalm  that  he  had  learned 
from  his  mother,  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to 
the  hills  whence  cometh  my  strength." 

But  alas,  in  the  darkness  he  becomes  con- 
fused, loses  his  way.  Thinking  now  he  was 
in  Ohio,  he  sees  a  house  on  a  hill  and  makes 
his  way  to  it,  begging  for  food  and  direc- 
tions. 

To  his  utter  amazement  this  is  not  Ohio. 
It  is  Virginia  and  this  is  a  slave  plantation 
owned  by  a  Southern  Congressman.  Fortu- 
nately for  Bill,  the  Congressman  is  in  Wash- 
ington. Completely  exhausted,  Bill  throws 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Congressman's 
wife. 

She  takes  pity  on  him,  hides  him  in  the 
slave  quarters  which  was  a  brave  thing  for 
her  to  do  because  there  are  laws  against  har- 
boring runaway  apprentices  just  as  there  are 
laws  against  harboring  fugitive  slaves. 

Hanby  was  white  but  today  we  forget  that 
there  were  two  shameful  disgraces  of  the 
colonial  system.  One  was  Negro  slavery,  the 
other  was  white,  involuntary  servitude.  One 
who  was  a  bound  or  indentured  servant  was 
almost  a  slave  in  everything  but  name.  The 
same  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
did  away  with  Negro  slavery  also  did  away 
with  white  involuntary  servitude. 

This  act  of  kindness  bestowed  on  this  boy 
by  a  Congressman's  wife,  was  to  influence  the 
lad's  life.  One  never  knows  when  he  lets  go 
a  little  act  of  kindness,  how  far  its  influence 
may  go.  This  one  was  to  influence  history, 
as  we  shall  see.  Young  Bill  Hanby  could 
never  forget  how  this  gentle  woman  of  high 
position-at  the  risk  of  that  position  and  at 
the  risk  of  her  husband's  position— would 
befriend  him,  an  unknown  boy. 

She  helps  him  escape  to  Ohio.  Near  Rush- 
ville  he  finds  employment  In  the  harness 
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business  with  a  Mister  Miller  and  works  his 
way  up  to  a  partnership.  Of  course,  the 
Millers  have  a  beautiful  daughter — Ann;  and 
of  course,  Bill  and  Ann  fell  in  love. 

Bill's  conscience  begins  to  trouble  him. 
Preying  on  his  mind  is  the  fact  that  these 
good  people  had  taken  him  in  when  he  was 
desperate — that  he  hadn't  been  fair  with 
them — that  he  hadn't  told  them  he  was  a 
runaway — that  he  was  a  criminal,  because 
this  was  against  the  law. 

Finally,  Bill  makes  a  clean  breast  of  every- 
thing. Viewing  things  only  in  the  greater 
moral  light,  the  Millers  do  not  hold  this 
against  him.  In  family  council,  it  is  decided 
that  Bill  should  go  back  to  Pennsylvania 
and  pay  his  master  for  the  time  he  had  been 
away. 

Bill  returns,  oilers  Good  money.  Good  re- 
fuses to  accept  it,  flies  into  a  rage,  has  Bill 
arrested  and  dragged  into  court.  He  asks 
the  judge  that  this  escaped  apprentice  be 
not  allowed  to  get  away  simply  by  paying 
money,  but  that  he  be  made  to  stay  and 
serve  out  his  contracted  time. 

Because  Bill's  record  had  been  good,  the 
judge  refuses  to  make  him  do  this.  He  is 
fined  $30  and  costs.  That  doesn't  sound 
like  much  now,  does  it?  You  can  hardly 
go  out  on  Saturday  night  for  that  now,  but 
back  there,  you  could  work  for  a  whole  year 
and  not  earn  much  more  than  $30. 

This  took  all  of  Bill's  savings,  but  now  he 
was  free — free  of  body,  free  of  mind — free 
to  go  back  to  Ohio  to  a  new  life  and,  as 
you  might  expect,  marry  Ann  Miller. 

As  a  result  of  the  deprivations  of  his  own 
life.  Bill  Hanby  dedicates  his  life  to  three 
things — first,  religion.  He  promised  God  on 
the  road  that  night  that  if  God  would  see 
him  through,  he  would  go  into  His  service. 
Pursuing  that  dedication,  one  day  Bill  Hanby 
was  to  become  a  bishop  in  the  United 
Brethren  Church. 

Second,  he  dedicates  his  life  to  education 
because  his  master  had  denied  him  that 
right.  Pursuing  this  dedication,  one  day 
Bill  Hanby  was  to  become  a  cofounder  of 
Otterbein  College,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  graduate.  Third,  because,  even 
though  white,  Bill  Hanby  had  been  virtu- 
ally a  slave,  he  dedicates  his  life  to  freedom. 
To  him  freedom  had  no  qualifications.  It 
was  freedom — period. 
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It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  some 
day  Bill  Hanby's  home  should  become  a  sta- 
tion on  the  great  Underground  Railroad. 
Into  that  home  in  the  year  1842  comes  the 
dying  fugitive  slave,  Joseph  Selby,  and  there, 
on  his  death  bed,  tells  of  his  long-lost  Nelly 
Gray,  a  dramatic  story  which  so  touches  a 
child  in  the  household  that  some  day  when 
he  grows  to  be  a  youth,  he  tells  that  story 
in  his  medium  of  song  with  such  power  that 
it  helps  point  the  way  for  a  whole  nation 
in  the  crisis  of  the  time. 

See  how  you  can  trace  a  cause  for  the 
writing  of  the  song  way  back  into  the  boy- 
hood of  the  composer's  father?  Oh,  it  was 
first  published  on  paper  in  1856,  but  it 
started  to  be  written  long  before  the  com- 
poser was  born,  way  back  on  that  cold  March 
night  in  the  1820's  when  the  composer's 
father  made  that  dash  for  freedom.  That 
flight  set  up  a  chain  of  circumstances  which 
caused  the  song  to  be  set  up  in  type  a  gen- 
eration later. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  about  Ben  Hanby's 
love  affair?  I  ask  the  Chair:  "Is  there  any 
romance  left  in  this  club?"  Good,  I'm  for 
it,  too.  Years  ago  when  I  was  all  of  16,  I 
fell  in  love  with  a  little  15-year-old  blonde 
named  Alice,  in  a  church  basement  in  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  and  we've  been  going  together 
ever  since.  Did  you  ever  work  out  in  a 
church  basement?  To  me  it's  the  most 
important  room  in  the  house. 

Shortly  after  we  started  going  together, 
one  of  the  wags  in  our  group  wrote  a  10-verse 
original  poem  about  us  and  sprang  it  at  a 
banquet  in  that  same  church  basement. 
The  first  verse  went : 

'Twas  in  the  year  of  '22 

And  in  the  Spring  at  that, 
That  Hoover  fell  for  a  wise  young  dame 

And  boy,  but  he  fell  flat! 
One  more  verse  I  particularly  remember: 
Who  would  have  thought 

As  we  made  mud  pies  in  the  gutter, 
That  under   the   gaze   of  the  fairer  sex 
Hoover  would  melt  like  butter! 

Come  now,  let's  eavesdrop  on  Ben  Hanby's 
love  affair.  Some  day,  you'll  be  driving 
through  Ohio's  capitol  city — Columbus.  In 
about  a  half  hour  a  new  freeway  will  whisk 
you  out  to  Westervllle.  On  the  western  edge 
of  town  lies  Otterbein  College.    Across  the 
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Btreet  from  the  college  and  facing  It,  you'll 
visit  the  historic  Hanby  House,  now  a  State- 
owned  shrine  under  the  care  of  the  Ohio 
Historical  Society.  Here  In  1856  lived  Wil- 
liam Hantay's  family,  and  here  his  son,  Ben, 
while  just  a  sophomore  at  Otterbein  College 
across  the  street,  wrote  the  immortal  "Dar- 
ling Nelly  Gray." 

Don't  expect  a  big  pretentious  mansion. 
It's  just  a  little  5-room  frame  house,  taut 
it  has  beautiful  ante-bellum  lines.  Some 
years  ago  when  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  was 
getting  ready  to  make  the  movie  "Young  Tom 
Edison"  starring  Mickey  Rooney,  it  wanted 
to  get  an  idea  of  early,  midwestern  structures 
and  sent  a  photographer  to  take  pictures  of 
Hanby  House.  M-G-M  was  so  pleased  with 
the  first  pictures  that  it  later  sent  the  pho- 
tographer back  to  take  more.  We  find  the 
Hanby  family  in  Westerville  now  because 
they  had  eight  children  that  William  Hanby 
wanted  to  educate  at  the  new  college.  It 
was  more  economical  to  move  the  whole 
family  there  than  send  it  piecemeal. 

In  this  little,  5-room  house  lived  11  peo- 
ple— Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  Hanby — their  8 
children,  including  Ben,  the  oldest  and  the 
songwriter — and  William  Hanby's  old  mother, 
whom  he  had  brought  from  Pennsylvania. 
Yes,  11  people  jammed  in  this  little  5-room 
house. 

Ben  would  have  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  rich  men  of  the  vil- 
lage— the  beautiful  Kate  Winter.  The  Win- 
ters weren't  jammed  up  in  any  little  house 
like  this.  There  were  only  three  of  them  and 
they  lived  in  the  big  brick  house  that  still 
stands  in  Westerville  today  at  the  end  of 
Home  Street. 

You  can  see  how  the  beautiful  Kate's 
socially  ambitious  mother  would  readily  con- 
clude that  her  Kate  was  too  good  for  the 
poor  preacher's  son.  She  tried  to  break  it 
up,  but  love  always  finds  a  way.  In  this 
case  it  came  in  the  person  of  a  music  teacher 
at  Otterbein  College — Cornelia  Walker.  She 
goes  down  in  history  as  perhaps  the  first 
woman  professor  in  a  college.  Otterbein  was 
one  of  the  first  colleges  to  admit  students 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  sex. 

Miss  Walker  taught  both  Ben  and  Kate, 
and  saw  that  It  was  a  good  match  and  en- 
couraged It.  They  would  meet  secretly  at 
her  home.  She  took  their  love  letter  back 
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and  forth  and  thereby  became  known  as 
"Walker's  Post  Office." 

When  you  enter  the  humble  living  room 
of  the  Hanby  House  there's  a  scene  that  hap- 
pened there  long  ago  that  I  want  you  to 
remember.  They  were  having  a  party  in 
honor  of  the  beautiful  Kate.  At  a  pause, 
a  group  of  Otterbein  College  students  stepped 
forward  and,  in  public  for  the  first  time, 
sang  "Darling  Nelly  Gray." 

Turning  to  the  composer  the  teacher  ex- 
claimed, "Ben,  that  is  a  wonderful  song.  You 
should  have  it  published."  He  replied  "Miss 
Walker,  I'll  try,  and  if  I'm  successful  I'm 
going  to  dedicate  it  to  you."  If  you  ever  see 
the  first  edition  deposited  in  the  Copyright 
Office  and  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
right  on  the  front  cover  you'll  notice  that 
it's  dedicated  "To  Miss  A.  C.  Walker." 

Somehow,  after  Ben  wrote  a  song  and  got 
a  little  fame,  suddenly  his  attentions  became 
acceptable  for  the  beautiful  Kate,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  her  socially  ambitious  mother, 
and  2  days  after  he  was  graduated  from 
Otterbein  College  with  honors  In  the  year 
1858,  Ben  and  the  beautiful  Kate  were  mar- 
ried in  the  big,  brick  house  of  the  Winter's 
that  still  stands  in  Westerville  today.  Kate 
lived  to  become  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Otterbein  College. 

You  ask,  "Was  this  just  the  one  lucky  song 
sensation  that  any  songwriter  might  have,  or 
did  he  write  other  songs  that  had  influence 
or  lived?"  The  latter  is  true.  In  his  short  33 
years  he  wrote  about  80  sohgs.  Strangely 
enough,  a  numtaer  Of  them  had  great  current 
Influence  on  the  times.  That  is  the  one 
thing  I  want  you  to  remember  about  this 
young  Ohioan.  He  directed  his  songs  at  the 
big  problems  of  his  day  with  tremendous 
effect.  "Nelly  Gray"  was  his  answer  to  the 
biggest  problem—slavery.  We  don't  have 
any  bigger  problem  in  our  day  for  us.  That's 
the  one  thing  we  went  to  Civil  War  about, 
yet  here's  a  youth,  at  an  Ohio  crossroad, 
attempting  to  do  something  about  it. 

If  Ben  Hanby  were  here  today  do  you  think 
he  Would  be  using  his  talent  right  now  to 
write  a  song  like  "I'd  Like  to  Have  a  Paper 
Doll  to  Call  My  Own"?  No;  you  get  it.  He 
would  be  pointing  the  way  through  our 
problems  with  his  gift  of  song. 

When  you  go  home  get  out  your  old  favor- 
ite songbook.   Read  all  five  verses  and  two 
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choruses  of  "Nelly  Gray."    It  Is  one  of  the 

best  pieces  of  propaganda  for  good  ever  writ- 
ten, and  even  in  this  sophisticated  day  we 
can  take  some  lessons  from  it.  Notice,  he 
doesn't  call  anybody  any  names.  Can  you 
imagine  it?  He  doesn't  quote  a  lot  of  con- 
fusing statistics. 

He  but  tells  a  human  story  with  such 
pathos  and  power  that  it  appeals  to  another's 
heart  because  that  other's  heart  is  human. 
He  achieved  what  Lincoln  did  at  Gettys- 
burg— for  he  had  that  same  touch — power 
through  simplicity. 

I  know  we  need  statesmen,  but  one  of  our 
most  crying  needs  is  a  statesman  of  song — 
a  Ben  Hanby  of  our  time  to  point  the  way 
for  us.  Sometime  when  I  make  that  state- 
ment I  hope  that  someone  in  the  audience, 
gifted  in  music,  who  never  thought  of  such 
a  thing,  might  be  inspired  to  rise  to  such  a 
role.  Who  knows,  that  person  may  be  lis- 
tening now ! 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Hanby's  next  song 
that  became  nationally  famous,  a  favorite  of 
armies  and  generals,  and  that  was  directed 
at  a  big  problem  with  remarkable  effect.  It 
•was  called  "Ole  Shady  Or  The  Song  of  The 
Contraband."  It  was  one  of  the  early  songs 
of  the  war.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  con- 
troversial Union  General,  Benjamin  P.  Butler, 
because  it  was  inspired  by  an  incident  in 
the  second  month  of  the  war  that  caused 
Butler  to  coin  the  phrase  "contraband  slave." 

Butler  held  command  of  strategic  Port 
Monroe,  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  Jefferson 
Davis  was  to  be  imprisoned  after  the  war. 
With  the  muscles  of  the  Union  Army  being 
flexed  in  the  area,  some  slaves  fled  to  the 
fort.  Their  master  demanded  that  Butler 
return  them  under  the  fugitive  slave  law. 
Butler,  walking  a  tight,  ticklish  rope,  came 
up  with  an  ingenuous  solution.  He  agreed 
to  return  slaves  to  masters  who  would  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Union,  but  not  to  those 
who  refused.  Because  the  latters'  slaves 
were  property  being  used  in  enemy  war  ef- 
fort, he  said,  like  all  such  property,  they 
were  contraband  and  to  be  confiscated. 

The  idea  of  slaves  being  contraband  gave 
birth  to  a  new  concept.  It  captured  the 
Nation's  imagination.  Thousands  of  slaves 
flocked  to  this  freedom  fort.  They  liked  the 
name,  too.  Starved  runaways  smilingly  sur- 
rendered with  "I'se  contraband."  At  one 
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time  almost  100,000  were  in  camps  near 
Washington.  They  were  put  to  work  where 
needed. 

To  the  young  crossroad  songwriter,  here 
was  a  problem  for  a  song — so  he  hurled  it. 
The  purpose  was  to  encourage  slaves  to 
escape,  make  their  way  to  Union  lines,  help 
the  cause. 

To  understand  its  background,  I  must 
take  you  to  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  along 
the  old  Mississippi  River  in  the  year  1863. 
You  will  remember  that  this  siege  finally 
became  so  tight,  that  the  Confederate  Army 
was  eating  its  mules  and  the  people  were 
eating  their  rats  and  cats.  So  tight,  that 
the  Confederate  Army  was  sending  military 
dispatches  on  the  back  of  wallpaper,  and 
the  local  newspaper  was  being  printed  on 
the  back  of  wallpaper.  A  few  days  before 
Vicksburg  fell — and  coincidentally,  it  fell 
on  July  4,  1863,  the  same  day  that  Lee  was 
forced  to  flee  Gettysburg— there  was  a  recipe 
in  this  newspaper  telling  how  to  prepare 
fricasseed  cat.  So,  you  know  that  siege  was 
tight. 

At  General  McPherson's  headquarters, 
where,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  would  gather 
General  and  Mrs.  Grant,  General  and  Mrs. 
Sherman,  Generals  Hickenlooper  and  Strong, 
Fred  Grant  and  others,  invariably  Blakely 
Durant,  a  300  pound  Negro,  attached  to 
headquarters  as  a  cook,  would  appear  and 
entertain  them  with  a  song  that  he  called 
"Ole  Shady." 

Sherman  was  so  Impressed  that  he  later 
wrote  an  article  about  it  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  of  October  1888,  and  caused 
the  song  to  be  inserted  in  a  military  song 
book  published  in  New  York  City.  On  the 
page  where  "Ole  Shady"  appears  is  the 
statement  "Inserted  by  request  of  Gen.  W.  T. 
Sherman." 

General  Sherman  was  fooled  for  a  while. 
At  first  he  thought  it  was  the  old  Negro's 
composition.  Sherman  wasn't  the  only  one 
to  be  fooled.  Some  of  the  great  musicians 
of  the  day  were  fooled,  too.  Among  the 
greatest  of  the  Civil  War  singers  were  the 
Lumbards,  of  Chicago.  They  visited  the  fir- 
ing lines  and  camps  entertaining  soldiers 
as  Bob  Hope  and  Bing  Crosby  have  done  in 
our  day. 

Now  the  Lumbards  are  at  the  same  siege 
of  Vicksburg,  at  the  same  officer's  head- 
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quarters  and  hear  the  same  rotund  Negro 
sing  "Ole  Shady."  The  Lumbards  have 
never  heard  the  song. 

Durant  was  a  powerful,  dramatic  singer — 
like  the  Lumbards  themselves— like  Jules 
Bledsoe  who  put  across  "Old  Man  River"  in 
our  day.  The  Lumbards,  thinking  "Ole 
Shady"  is  Durant's  composition,  take  it  down 
word  for  word  from  him,  bring  it  back  to 
Chicago  and  develop  it  into  one  of  the  great 
recruiting  songs  of  the  war. 

You  ask  "Why  were  Sherman,  the  Lum- 
bards, and  others  fooled?"  There's  only  one 
answer.  That  song  was  written  by  a  genius. 
It  made  two  marks  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can music.  First,  it  was  one  of  the  first  of 
the  jubilee  songs.  A  Jubilee  is  a  song  which 
portrays  the  emotions  of  the  slave  at  the 
approach  of  freedom.  In  other  words,  here's 
a  man  about  to  be  free — what's  In  his  heart? 

"Ole  Shady's"  second,  historic  mark  made 
In  music  is  described  in  these  words  of  a 
critic : 

"A  later  minstrel  musician  was  B.  R. 
Hanby,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
the  value  of  the  Negro  dialect  song.  'Ole 
Shady'  is  an  excellent  early  example  *  *  *." 

That  is  why  people  were  fooled.  This 
genius,  by  his  words  and  melody,  had  so 
captured  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  had  Just 
been  freed,  that,  if  you  had  heard  a  man  who 
had  just  been  freed  sing  it,  you  would  have 
thought  that,  then  and  there  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  a  spontaneous  outpouring  from 
the  very  bottom  of  his  heart.  Let  me  recite 
it  for  you,  just  to  show  you  how  it  goes: 

"Oh I  yah!  yah!  darkies,  laugh  wid  me, 
For  de  white  folks  say  Ole  Shady's  free; 
So  don't  you  see  dat  de  jubilee  is  a-coming, 
Coming.    Hail!  mighty  day." 

CHORUS 

"Den  away,  away,  for  I  can't  wait  any  longer 
Hooray,  hooray,  I'm  going  home." 

That  is  the  purpose — to  encourage  slaves 
to  escape  and  help  the  cause. 

"Oh,  Mass'  got  scared  and  so  did  his  lady 
Dis  chile  breaks  for  Ole  Uncle  Aby, 
Open  de  gates  out,  here's  Ole  Shady  a-com- 
ing, 

Coming.    Hail!  mighty  day." 

The  third  verse  was  a  favorite  of  General 
Sherman's  and,  of  it,  he  wrote  "Burns  never 
said  anything  better.": 
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"Good-bye,  Mass  Jeff,  good-bye  Mis'r  Ste- 
phens, 

'Scuse  dis  darkey  for  takln'  his  leavins. 
'Spect  pretty  soon  you'll  hear  Uncle  Abram's 
a-coming, 
Coming.    Hail!  mighty  day." 

"Good-bye  hard  work  wid  never  any  pay, 
I'se  a  gwine  up  North  where  de  good  folks 

say 

Dat  white  wheat  bread  and  a  dollar  a  day 
are  a-coming, 
Coming.    Hail!  mighty  day." 

The  last  verse  was  a  favorite  of  that  great 
American  orator.  Col.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll, 
and  when  he  would  go  campaigning  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of 
James  G.  Blaine  he  would  take  the  Lumbard 
singers  with  him  and  always  Insist  that  they 
never  leave  out  this  verse. 

"Oh,  I've  got  a  wife,  and  I've  got  a  baby. 
Living  up  yonder  in  lower  Canady, 
Won't  dey  laugh  when  dey  see  Ole  Shady 
a-coming, 
Coming.    Hail!  mighty  day." 

There's  power  in  those  words.  History  tells 
us  that  singers  won  national  reputations  for 
a  generation  after  the  war  by  the  way  they 
sang  that  song.  Strangely,  the  way  some 
sang  it,  it  made  an  audience  laugh,  and  the 
way  others  interpreted  it,  it  left  an  audience 
in  tears.  Watch  how  fast  you  can  shift  into 
another  mood.  (Reciting  fourth  verse  in 
mood  of  pathos.) 

Let  me  give  you  some  instances.  Long 
after  the  war,  General  Sherman  is  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Mississippi  on  a  great 
steamer.  Suddenly  he  hears  a  booming  voice 
from  the  hurricane  deck  singing  "Ole 
Shady."  He  looks.  Who  do  you  think  it  is? 
Well,  it  is.  It's  the  same  old  300-pound 
Negro  that  he  had  first  heard  sing  "Ole 
Shady"  years  before  at  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg.  Sherman  looks  around.  He  sees  the 
passengers'  eyes.    They  are  filled  with  tears. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Col.  Nicholas 
Smith's  fine  book  "Stories  of  Great  National 
Songs"  he  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  "Ole 
Shady"  and  says : 

"Perhaps  the  most  fun-provoking  song  of 
the  Civil  War  is  'Ole  Shady.'  With  a  fine 
bass  or  baritone  voice  behind  it,  it  is  over- 
running with  laughter.  To  announce  the 
piece  at  a  war-song  concert,  or  at  a  public 
entertainment  of  any  kind,  is  to  create  a 
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flutter  of  pleasant  anticipation  and  to  signify- 
to  the  auditors  that  merriment  may  have 
full  swing." 

But  the  Lumbard  singers  did  not  hesitate 
to  condemn  such  a  rendition.  To  them  it 
was  in  no  sense  a  comic  production.  They 
decried  the  attempts  of  false  interpreters 
to  turn  it  into  jest.  To  them,  "Ole  Shady" 
was  lofty  and  trenchant  and  to  he  rendered 
In  the  same  spirit  as  Patrick  Henry's  "Give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death." 

For  the  final  example,  I  take  you  to  one 
of  the  great  political  meetings  in  the  history 
of  Chicago.  It's  the  year  1886.  Ohio's  Wil- 
liam McKinley  is  running  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  Thirteen  thousand 
people  will  gather  in  Chicago's  great  coli- 
seum tonight  to  hear  Robert  Todd  Lincoln, 
son  of  the  great  emancipator,  and  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  police  commissioner  of  New  York, 
the  "Nimrod  of  the  West." 

But  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  will  not  make 
the  big  hit  tonight.  The  big  one  will  be 
made  by  one  of  the  old  Lumbard  singers 
whose  name  is  John  Hubbard.  I  remind 
you. — this  is  a  generation  after  the  war,  but, 
in  the  intervening  years,  Hubbard  had  be- 
come so  famous  for  singing  "Ole  Shady"  that 
he  couldn't  even  sit  down  in  an  audience 
Just  to  be  a  member  of  it  without  somebody 
spying  him  and  yelling  "Ole  Shady!  Ole 
Shady!"  By  popular  demand  he  would  have 
to  get  up  and  sing  it. 

John  Hubbard  walks  in  this  great  gather- 
ing this  night  Just  to  be  a  member  of  the 
audience.  He  can't  legally  participate.  He 
Is  now  assistant  postmaster  of  Chicago  and 
the  rules  of  civil  service  prohibit  him  from 
taking  part  in  politics.  He  is  hardly  seated 
when  they  see  him  and  begin  yelling  all  over 
the  immense  hall  "Ole  Shady."  They  lift 
him  to  their  shoulders  and  sweep  him  to  the 
platform.  Civil  service  or  no  civil  service, 
he  has  to  sing  "Ole  Shady"  for  them  again 
as  he  used  to  in  those  yesteryears. 

Through  the  years  the  Lumbards  had 
developed  a  parody  verse  on  "Ole  Shady" 
which  they  used  to  salute  the  Nation's  great- 
est men.  They  were  so  popular  they  sang 
in  the  most  distinguished  gatherings.  Here 
is  the  parody: 

"Get  up,  Sambo,  and  blow  de  horn, 
Don't  you  see  de  dust  arising  ober  de  corn, 
Dat's  Gen'ral  Grant,  shure's  yo'  born. 
A  comin' !  Hail,  mighty  day." 
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Now  John  Hubbard  is  singing  to  13,000 
people  waiting  for  Teddy  Roosevelt  to  arrive. 
He  hears  a  rustle  at  the  stage  entrance. 
Realizing  that  Teddy  has  arrived,  he  uses 
his  presence  of  mind  and  swings  into  the 
parody  with: 

"Get  up,  ole  gal,  an'  blow  de  horn, 
Don't  you  see  de  dust  arisin'  ober  de  corn, 
Dat's  Teddy  Roosevelt,  sure's  you'  born 
A  comin'!   Hail,  mighty  day." 

The  mighty  Teddy  strides  across  the  plat- 
form, places  his  arms  around  John  Hubbard, 
thanks  him  for  the  uniqiie  introduction;  and 
13,000  rise  up  in  a  tremendous  ovation. 
That's  the  kind  of  a  song  "Ole  Shady"  was. 
Records  written  in  Chicago  the  next  day  say 
that  as  John  Hubbard  sang  "Ole  Shady,"  "he 
made  it  so  touching  I  saw  many  people 
weep." 

Do  you  think  a  man  could  lose  his  job  be- 
cause he'd  write  a  song  like  "Ole  Shady?" 
Benjamin  Hanby  did.  At  the  time  he  was 
principal  of  a  small,  private  academy  at  Seven 
Mile,  Ohio,  near  Hamilton.  On  the  board  of 
trustees  was  a  rich  Copperhead.  One  little 
institution  couldn't  hold  within  its  four 
small  walls  a  poor  young  principal  who 
would  write  a  song  like  "Ole  Shady"  and  a 
rich  Copperhead  trustee.  One  of  them  had 
to  go,  and  Ben  Hanby  lost  his  job. 

This  leaves  a  lesson  for  us  tonight.  It  is 
possible  to,  and  Ben  Hanby  did,  reach  a  world 
from  a  crossroad.  You  don't  have  to  be  in 
London  or  Paris  or  New  York  to  serve  your 
fellowmen.  You  can  serve  them  where  you 
are. 

Hanby  doesn't  have  long  to  live.  He  must 
write  fast,  for  two  world  famous  songs  are 
still  to  come.  Now  he  goes  into  the  ministry. 
That  had  been  his  original  purpose.  Teach- 
ing school  was  only  marking  time.  In  fact, 
back  at  Otterbein  when  he  wrote  the  smash 
hit  "Nelly  Gray,"  he  turned  down  many  flat- 
tering offers  from  big  music  publishers  who 
wanted  him  to  come  and  write  music  for 
them,  simply  because  he  wanted  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry. 

He  assumes  a  pastorate  in  a  small  Ohio 
village  of  only  500  people — west  of  Dayton — 
near  Richmond,  Ind.  Who  has  ever  heard 
of  New  Paris?  Once  again,  few  in  my  Ohio 
audiences  ever  have  either.  Here  at  this 
tiny  place  he  was  to  write  one  of  the  most 
famous  child's  Christmas  songs  of  all  time, 
proving  once  more  that  from  a  crossroad 
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one  can  reach  a  world.  You  will  Immed- 
iately recognize  the  song  when  I  mention  its 
name.    It  came  out  of  a  heartbreak. 

Music  was  Hanby's  life  and  he  dragged 
musical  instruments  into  the  church.  One 
just  could  not  do  that  everywhere  a  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  wake  of  Puritanism  there 
were  too  many  people  still  around  who  con- 
scientiously believed  that  musical  instru- 
ments were  inherently  evil — works  of  the 
devil. 

A  big  black  storm  cloud  descended  on  his 
little  church.  He  decided  to  have  it  out 
with  them  one  Sunday  and  gave  what  he 
called  "a  musical  sermon."  He  played  the 
organ  and  tried  to  explain  that  there  was 
not  anything  evil  in  an  organ.  He  said  it 
was  like  the  church  building  and  the  altar — 
just  an  instrumentality  and  meant  to  be 
used  for  God. 

Then  he  played  his  flute.  When  you 
visit  the  Hanby  house,  ask  to  see  this  flute. 
It  sort  of  changed  the  course  of  his  life. 
He  tried  to  explain  how  the  flute,  of  all 
musical  instruments,  was  perhaps  most  like 
the  human  voice.  He  did  not  get  by  with 
it.  Though  he  won  a  majority,  the  minority 
was  so  strong  that  he  saw  he  would  shatter 
the  congregation  if  he  persisted. 

He  realized  now  that  this  would  happen 
anywhere  he  held  a  pastorate.  It  had  hap- 
pened to  him  once  before  when  he  held  a 
short  pastorate  at  nearby  Lewisburg,  Ohio. 
In  his  own  heart  he  felt  that  there  was 
only  one  thing  to  do — resign  from  the 
ministry — and  he  did. 

Give  up  God?  No — not  give  up  God. 
God  was  entitled  to  his  best  talent,  he 
said,  which  was  music;  and  if  he  could  not 
bring  music  into  the  church,  he  would  have 
to  step  aside  from  the  pulpit  and  try  to 
bring  the  church  into  music. 

It  was  a  real  heartbreak  that  day  as  he 
closed  the  door  on  his  little  church  and  his 
chosen  profession  for  the  last  time.  He  had 
made  sacrifices  to  go  into  the  ministry.  He 
was  poor.  He  was  trying  to  help  educate 
those  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  now  he 
had  a  young  wife  and  two  small  children  of 
his  own. 

Out  of  this  heartbreak  comes  this — one  of 
the  most  beloved  Christmas  songs.  Here 
is  another  little  lesson  for  us.   Many  of  the 
achievements  of  life  can  come  only  through 
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heartbreak.  We  expect  everything  to  be 
handed  to  us  on  that  golden  platter.  Too 
often  achievement  can't  come  that  way,  but 
can  come  only  through  heartbreak.  So  when 
we  have  that  heartbreak — and  who  doesn't 
now  and  then — perhaps  the  Almighty  is  just 
refortifying  us  within  for  greater  achieve- 
ment. 

Hanby  rents  an  empty  storeroom  on  the 
edge  of  New  Paris  and  starts  a  singing  school 
for  children.  Then  Christmas  approaches— 
the  Christmas  of  1864.  There  is  no  money 
to  buy  music,  so  the  31-year-old  Hanby  com- 
poses some  to  supply  the  need.  One  song  is 
this  Christmas  song.  He  teaches  it  to  his 
singing  school. 

The  Quakers  of  nearby  Richmond,  Ind.,  in- 
vite him  to  come  there  on  Christmas  Day  and 
give  an  entertainment  for  the  poor  children 
of  the  city.  When  he  arrives  in  Richmond 
on  Christmas  Day,  1864,  already  on  Ohio  soil 
at  New  Paris,  he  has  composed,  and  now  in 
public  for  the  first  time  sings,  for  these 
underprivileged  children,  the  immortal 
child's  Christmas  song,  "Up  on  the  House- 
top": 

"O!  O!  O!  Who  wouldn't  go, 
O!  O!  O!  Who  wouldn't  go, 
Up  on  the  housetop,  click,  click,  click, 
Down  thro'  the  chimney  with  good  St.  Nick." 

That  song  is  world  famous  today,  but  al- 
ways remember  it  was  written  by  an  Ohio 
youth,  with  a  heartbreak,  at  an  Ohio  cross- 
road. 

Back  of  this  song  is  one  of  time's  great 
folk-song  stories.  That  was  the  Christmas  of 
1864.  It  wasn't  put  in  print  right  that 
minute.  In  1865  Hanby  gets  a  big  break.  All 
these  years  he's  been  operating  on  crossroads. 
Now  he  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  great 
George  P.  Root  in  Chicago. 

Who  ever  heard  of  George  F.  Root?  Your 
reaction  is  normal.  Practically  no  one  has. 
What  a  shame.  We  know  and  love  the  songs 
of  the  oldtime  songwriters  but  we  don't 
honor  them  because  we've  never  been  taught 
to  know  them.  If  you  are  on  a  school  board 
or  a  P.T.A.,  why  don't  you  do  something 
about  this?  You  could  have  fascinating 
studies  of  them  here  in  your  own  meetings. 

George  P.  Root  was  one  of  America's 
greatest  songwriters.  In  your  old  favorite 
songbooks  you'll  find  about  as  many  of  his 
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songs  as  you  will  of  Stephen  Foster's.  He  was 
head  of  Chicago's  big  music  publishing  house, 
Root  &  Cady.  He  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Union  Civil  War  songwriters.  He  just  hap- 
pened to  write  "Just  Before  the  Battle, 
Mother,"  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys 
Are  Marching,"  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom," 
"The  Vacant  Chair,"  "There's  Music  in  the 
Air,"  and  many  well-known  hymns.  His 
publishing  firm  was  the  Nation's  most 
prodigious  purveyor  of  war  songs.  His  music 
rested  on  every  piano. 

The  great  George  F.  Root,  from  the  metrop- 
olis of  Chicago,  looks  down  at  the  cross- 
road, recognizes  the  young  genius  and  brings 
Ben  up  to  the  big  city  to  collaborate  with 
him.  Oh,  what  opportunity  after  years  of 
apprenticeship  on  crossroads. 

Hanby  conceives  the  idea  of  a  musical 
quarterly  for  children  which  he  called  "Our 
Song  Birds,"  and  he  and  George  F.  Root  col- 
laborate on  it.  It  gets  into  four  little  issues, 
and  in  that  fourth  one,  October  1866,  the 
Christmas  song  is  published  for  the  first  time 
under  the  title  "Santa  Claus." 

Now  stark,  double  tragedy  overtakes  the 
song.  Within  5  months,  on  the  day  before 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  Hanby  dies  of  tuberculosis 
in  Chicago  at  age  33.  The  songwriter  is  no 
longer  there  to  plug  his  song.  Within  4 
years  the  publishing  house  of  Root  &  Cady 
is  wiped  out  by  the  great  Chicago  fire.  The 
publishing  house  is  no  longer  there  to  plug 
the  song.  That's  handicap,  isn't  it?  Song- 
writer gone,  publishing  house  gone. 

Yet  in  this  short  time  this  little  Christ- 
mas song  had  so  caught  on  and  lodged  in 
the  hearts  of  little  children  that  it  lived  for 
years  as  a  true  folksong,  taught  by  mother 
to  child  and  teacher  to  pupil,  until  down 
in  the  next  century  it  became  so  popular 
that  publishers  took  it  from  the  lips  of  chil- 
dren and  put  it  back  in  print.  Not  knowing 
who  the  composer  was,  they  credited  it  to 
anonymous  or  traditional.  It  was  Dacia 
Custer  Shoemaker  who  rediscovered  those 
early  pre-Chicago-fire  publications  of  the 
music  house  of  Root  &  Cady,  and  brought 
Hanby's  authorship  to  the  world's  attention. 
Now  the  great  publishers  have  put  it  back 
under  his  name.  Not  bad  for  one  who  had  to 
die  so  young,  is  it? 

That  was  not  the  only  song  that  was  to 
became  world  famous  after  his  death,  that 
was  to  be  published  for  the  first  time  in  that 
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same,  small,  paper-back,  music  quarterly  for 
children,  "Our  Song  Birds"  and  in  the  same 
issue  of  October  1866. 

In  there,  was  a  Christian  hymn  entitled 
"Who  Is  He?"  now  better  known  by  its 
first  line  "Who  is  He  in  Yonder  Stall?"  writ- 
ten in  Chicago  as  Hanby's  life  came  to  a  close 
and  which  is  now  famous  throughout  the 
British  Empire. 

Here  again,  he  achieved  what  Lincoln  did 
at  Gettysburg — power  through  simplicity. 
In  a  hymn  of  eight  verses  of  only  two  lines 
each  he  tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
from  manger  to  throne.  Let  me  recite  the 
first  verse  and  chrous  to  show  you  its  pow- 
erful simplicity: 

"Who  is  He  in  yonder  stall, 

At  Whose  feet  the  shepherds  fall? 

"  "Tis  the  Lord,  O  wondrous  story! 
'Tis  the  Lord,  the  King  of  glory; 
At  his  feet  we  humbly  fall, 
Crown  Him,  crown  Him  Lord  of  all." 

Where  do  you  think  this  hymn  is  today? 
It's  in  a  hymnal  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Not  bad  for  one  who  had  to  die  so  young,  is 
it? 

You  know,  if  you  are  an  artist,  some  of  the 
value  of  your  work  is  evidenced  by  the 
prestige  of  the  museums  in  which  your  pic- 
tures hang.  Similarly,  if  you  are  a  song- 
writer, some  of  the  value  of  your  work  is 
attested  by  the  prestige  of  the  books  in  which 
your  songs  are  published. 

Hanby's  work  meets  this  rigid  test.  In 
prestige  hymnals  it  stands  beside  the  hymns 
of  St.  Gregory,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  Isaac 
Woodbury,  Henry  Carey,  Ira  D.  Sankey,  Wil- 
liam Bradbury,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Robert 
Lowry,  Lowell  Mason,  Phillips  Brooks,  Philip 
P.  Bliss,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Washing- 
ton Gladden,  George  Washington  Doane, 
Phoebe  Cary,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Jessie 
Brown  Pounds,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdlck, 
Fanny  Crosby,  George  F.  Root,  Will  Lamar  - 
tine  Thompson,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Louis 
M.  Gottschalk,  Edmund  S.  Lorenz,  George 
Frederick  Handel,  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, Ignaz  Joseph  Pleyel,  Sir  John  Stainer, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Wolfgang  Mozart  and 
Ludwick  Beethoven.  In  fact  somewhere 
Hanby's  hymn  is  bound  between  covers  with 
almost  every  great  hymn  of  the  world,  and 
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his  name  is  bound,  there  with  that  of  almost 
every  well-known  hymn  writer. 

In  England,  Hanby's  hymn  has  been  hon- 
ored by  being  placed  in  hymnals  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Methodist  Church, 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  Baptist  Church 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It's  in  the 
Salvation  Army  Hymnal  published  in  Lon- 
don, which  goes  to  the  corners  of  the  earth. 
It's  in  the  British  Broadcasting  Co.'s  hym- 
nal. It's  in  one  of  the  most  popular  hymn 
books  of  all  time,  "Sacred  Songs  and  Solos," 
edited  by  Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  evangelistic 
singer  of  the  world-renowned  evangelist 
Dwight  L.  Moody.  It  was  the  evangelistic 
team  of  Moody  and  Sankey  that  carried  and 
sold  this  hymn  to  Great  Britain  from  whence 
Britain  sold  it  to  the  Empire. 

In  Ireland,  it  is  in  hymnals  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Irish  Anglican 
Church. 

It's  in  hymnals  of  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  Scotland,  Wales,  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Africa.  Won't  you  help  me  get 
it  in  the  Presbyterian  hymnal  in  the  United 
States? 

In  Canada,  it  has  attained  recognition  in 
hymnals  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada, 
the  United  Church,  the  Methodist  Church, 
the  Baptist  Church  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Canadian  mission  boards  have 
even  published  an  "Ukrainian  Book  of 
Praise"  containing  it,  for  special  use  of  some 
400,000  Ukrainians  in  the  Dominion. 

It  has  been  translated  into  many  foreign 
tongues — such  as  those  of  China,  Africa,  and 
India.  Recently  a  Welshman  sent  me  a 
translation  into  the  Welsh  language,  and  I 
couldn't  read  a  word.  Up  in  the  Dakotas,  I 
found  it  in  a  hymn  book  translated  into  the 
language  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  Not  long  ago 
distinctive  honor  came  when  it  was  published 
in  "The  World's  Most  Beloved  Hymns."  It  is 
in  many  nondenominational  hymn  books  in 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
but  by  some  strange  quirk  of  irony,  the 
hymn  did  not  find  the  extensive  lodging  in 
denomination  hymn  books  in  Hanby's  native 
land  as  it  did  abroad,  although  I  have  found 
it  in  hymnals  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church,  the  Mennonite  Church, 
the  Swedenborg  Church. 
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We  have  now  found  it  in  over  100 
hymnals — not  bad  for  one  who  had  to  die  so 
young,  is  it? 

In  1952,  Mrs.  Hoover  and  I  were  in  London. 
We  went  to  Westminster  Abbey  where 
royalty,  famous  statesmen,  churchmen, 
artists,  scientists,  musicians  and  men  of  let- 
ters are  buried.  Here  repose  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Dry- 
den,  Gray,  Wordsworth,  Browning,  and  Ten- 
nyson. Here  I  picked  up  a  hymn  book, 
turned  over  the  pages  and  there  was  Hanby's 
hymn  "Who  Is  He  In  Yonder  Stall?" 

Nearby,  we  visited  St.  Margaret's  Church, 
in  which  is  buried  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Here  I 
picked  up  a  hymn  book,  turned  over  the 
pages  and  there  was  Hanby's  hymn. 

Then  we  visited  the  magnificent  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  whose  architect  was  one  of  the 
greatest,  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  This  very 
year  from  St.  Paul's  you  saw  televised  the 
impressive  funeral  services  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  Renowned  St.  Paul's  is  a  second 
Hall  of  P:me  for  Britain's  illustrious  dead. 
Here  lie  buried  Adm.  Horatio  Nelson;  Na- 
poleon's conqueror,  the  Iron  Duke  of  Well- 
ington; the  Nurse  Florence  Nightingale;  the 
Painter  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  and  the  peer- 
less architect  himself,  Sir  Chrostopher  Wren. 
In  St.  Paul's  I  picked  up  a  hymn  book,  turned 
the  pages,  there  was  the  hymn  of  Ohio's 
lowly,  crossroad  songwriter. 

We  took  the  night  train  out  of  London  for 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Emerging  from  the 
station  the  next  morning,  there,  swiftly 
dominating  our  eyes,  was  that  precipitous 
Castle  Rock,  which  dominates  the  city,  as 
the  Acropolis  dominates  Athens.  We  visited 
venerable,  500-year-old  St.  Giles  Cathedral, 
head  church  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Just 
below  the  elevated  pew  in  which  the  Queen 
sits  when  she  worships  there,  I  picked  up  a 
hymn  book,  turned  the  pages  and  there  it 
was  again. 

In  1963,  I  had  the  same  thrilling  experi- 
ence in  St.  George's  Anglican  Church  in  Je- 
rusalem; in  the  huge  Gothic,  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral; and  in  the  unpretentious,  country 
church  at  Kirkoswald,  Scotland,  where 
Dwight  Eisenhower  worships. 

Dr.  Robert  Whyte,  the  retired  pastor  of 
Old  Stone  Church  on  Cleveland's  Public 
Square,  had  Canadian  origins,  and  he  first 
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i  acquainted  me  with  the  fact  that  the  Kanby 
■  hymn  was  in  so  many  Canadian  hymnals. 
Once  he  said,  "Mr.  Hoover,  if  you'd  like  to 
talk  to  one  of  the  world's  greatest  hymnol- 
ogists  -about  this  hymn,  visit"  Dr.  Alexander 
McMillan  in  Toronto."  He  explained  that 
Dr.  McMillan  was  editor  of  the  hymn  book 
of  the  United  Church  of  Canada  in  which 
Hanby's  hymn  appears,  and  that  he  was 
the  father  of  Canada's  No.  1  musician — 
Sir  Ernest  McMillan  who  was  director  of 
both  the  Toronto  Symphony  and  the  To- 
ronto Conservatory. 

Later  I  was  in  Canada  on  a  fishing  trip, 
returned  through  Toronto  and  telephoned 
Dr.  McMillan.  He  invited  me  right  out  to 
his  home  where  I  found  a  tall,  erect,  gray 
octogenarian  in  clerical  garb,  and  that  de- 
lightful burr  of  his  native  Scotland  still 
sticking  right  out  there  on  his  tongue.  He 
said,  "Mr.  Hoover,  that's  one  of  the  great 
and  powerful  hymnj  of  the  world.  There 
•  are  over  a  half  million  known  hymns,  and 
any  hymn  that  finds  a  place  in  a  leading 
hymnal  that's  recognized  by  the  scholars 
has  to  be  good." 

My  curiosity  drove  me  to  pull  down  some 
hymnology  treatises  from  library  shelves. 
To  my  surprise  I  learned  that  hymnologists 
don't  agree  any  more  than  do  Democrats 
and  Republicans.  They  are  divided  into 
two  camps,  too;  and  the  way  some  castigate 
each  other,  you  say  "Am  I  right — are  these 
preachers  talking?"  One  camp  espouses  the 
"gospel  song"  that  appeals  to  the  heart  and 
emotions.  The  other  espouses  the  stately, 
dignified  hymn  that  appeals  to  the  intellect. 

In  the  hymnals  of  which  camp  do  you 
expect  to  find  Ben  Hanby's  hymn  "Who  Is 
He  In  Yonder  Stall?"  In  the  best  hymnals 
of  both  camps.  He  had  that  rare  touch — the 
ability  to  reach  all  men.  What  better  evi- 
dence than  the  hymnals  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Salvation  Army? 

It  is  time  to  summarize,  but  I  wouldn't 
be  fair  to  you  if  I  first  failed  to  tell  you 
that  Benjamin  Hanby  is  related  by  marriage 
to  two  of  the  world's  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  all  time — Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright.  Benjamin  Hanby's  niece  married 
Reuchlin  Wright,  a  brother  of  the  Wright 
brothers  who  invented  the  airplane.  This 
tied  together  two  prominent  families  in  the 
United  Brethren  Church,  since  Benjamin 
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Hanby's  father  (Bishop  William  Hanby)  and 
the  Wright  brothers'  father  (Bishop  Milton 
Wright)  were  each  bishops  in  this  Church. 

Bishop  Hanby  and  his  gifted  son,  song- 
writing  Benjamin,  are  buried  in  the  Otter- 
bein  Cemetery  at  Wester ville.  Some  years 
back  when  John  Philip  Sousa  was  giving  a 
concert  in  Columbus,  he  journeyed  to  West- 
erville  just  to  stand  at  the  grave  of  Benjamin 
Hanby. 

Now  let's  summarize.  Born  near  an  Ohio 
crossroad.  Never  had  much  money  to  jingle 
in  his  pockets.  Wrote  his  music  mostly  from 
Ohio  crossroad  villages.  "Darling  Nelly 
Gray"  at  Westerville;  "Ole  Shady"  at  Seven 
Mile;  "Up  on  the  Housetop"  at  New  Paris. 

Finally  after  all  this  apprenticeship  on 
crossroads,  he  gets  his  big  break  and  is 
brought  up  to  Chicago,  but  death  cuts  him 
down  almost  immediately  at  the  premature 
age  of  33. 

I  point  out  these  differences  between  Ben- 
jamin Hanby  and  Stephen  Poster  without 
meaning  in  any  way  to  detract  from  the 
immortal  melodies  of  Stephen  Foster,  be- 
cause no  one  can  and  no  one  would  want 
to.  First,  Hanby  had  5  years  shorter  working 
time.  Foster  died  at  38;  Hanby  at  only  33. 
Second,  whereas  much  of  the  personal  life 
of  Stephen  Foster  was  something  you  could 
not  hold  up  to  a  child  as  an  example,  here 
was  a  youth  whose  personal  life  was  clean, 
stood  for  great  causes,  served  humanity. 

He  directed  his  songs  at  the  big  problems 
of  his  time  with  tremendous  history-swerv- 
ing effect.  "Nelly  Gray"  was  his  answer  to 
the  biggest  problem — slavery — but  it  was  so 
universal  in  its  appeal  it  was  loved  equally 
in  the  South  as  in  the  North. 

He  could  write  a  song  like  "Ole  Shady" 
that  would  appeal  to  armies  and  generals. 
Sing  it  one  way  and  it  would  make  an  audi- 
ence laugh.  Sing  it  in  another  and  it  would 
leave  an  audience  in  tears. 

Yes,  he  could  appeal  to  the  army  and  the 
general  but  he  could  also  appeal  to  the  little 
child — "Up  On  the  Housetop." 

He  could  write  a  hymn  like  "Who  Is  He  in 
Yonder  Stall?"  that  would  stir  Christendom 
over  the  world  down  through  the  years. 
Can't  we  be  a  little  proud  of  a  fellow  like 
that? 

Here's  where  you  come  in.  We  have  prob- 
lems too.   When  they  confront  us  too  often 
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we  shrug  and  say  "I  wonder  what  my  Con- 
gressman is  going  to  do  about  this?  I  won- 
der what  the  President  is  going  to  do  about 
this?"  Just  once  in  a  while  we  look  our- 
selves straight  in  the  eye  and  say  "What  am 
I  am  going  to  do  about  this?" 

Then  what  happens?  We  get  that  inferi- 
ority, complex  and  evade  responsibility  with 
"Oh,  I'm  not  old  enough,  I'm  not  big  enough, 
I  don't  have  enough  influence  to  do  anything 
about  it." 

Shouldn't  we  be  ashamed?    Here  was  one 
who  wasn't  old  at  all,  never  lived  anywhere, 
785-074 — 99377 


except  toward  the  last,  but  on  a  crossroad, 
didn't  have  any  influence  by  money,  family 
or  position  yet  he  made  an  impact  upon  a 
whole  world. 

What  might  we  not  also  do  if,  with  a 
little  of  the  same  unselfish  devotion,  we  too 
gave  to  our  fellowmen  a  bit  of  the  talent 
we  have? 

Can  we  not  only  be  proud  of  him,  isn't  he 
a  great  inspiration  to  every  one  of  us?  Benj- 
amin Hanby,  Ohio's  crossroad  songwriter 
who  reached  and  served  a  world. 


U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICEl  I9SB 


ABOUT  YOUR  SPEAKER  -  --  EARL  R.  HOOVER 
3356  Grenway  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44122 

EXPERIENCE  ON  PLATFORM 
i^2^L^il^Z^j££_^£^A^e"L^£^ta™e£. Sa"^n8^_Association  (  since  January  1969) 

Earl  R.  Hoover,  who,  for  18  years  was  judge  on  one  of  the  nation's  major  metropolitan 
courts,  the  Cuyahoga  County  Common  Pleas  Court  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  spoken  on  platforms 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes.   He  got  started  as  an 
Otterbein  College  Sophomore  when  he  won  first  place  in  an  Ohio,   state,  intercollegiate  oratorical 
contest  and  was  invited  to  address  Kiwanis  at  Ohio's  capital.    After  he  addressed  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Washington,  D    C.  at  Hotel  Mayflower  on  his  philosophy  regarding  politics,  "OTlC — It's 
Tie  Bunk,  Or  So  You  Want  to  Be  A  Politician,  "  this  speech  was  published°in  the  November  1, 
1959  issue  of  the  national  magazine  VITAL  SPEECHES  OF  THE  DAY.    In  June  1959,  he  made 
the  keynote  speech  at  the  annual  National  Churchmen  Awards  Dinner  in  connection  with  The 
Washington  Pilgrimage  at  Hotel  Statler- Hilton  in  Washington,  D.C.   Judge  Hoover  carries  the 
coveted  bronze  pocket  piece  of  the  famed  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  -  a  momento  it  gives  its 
speakers.    Eight  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  spoken  to  the  Society.    In  Palm  Beach, 
Hoover  addressed  Rotary,  at  the  Biltmore;  in  Miami,  Kiwanis  in  the  famous,  top -floor,  picture 
window  room  of  Hotel  Columbus;  at  Cedar-Point,  the  national  convention  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Bankruptcy  Referees;  at  Pennsylvania's  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  the  national  convention 
of  the  Federation  of  Insurance  Counsel.    He  was  the  4th  of  July  speaker  on  one  of  America's- 
oldest  and  most  famous   platforms  -  Lake  Chautauqua,  New  York.    At  the  tomb  of  President 
James  A.  Garfield,  he  made  several  Memorial  Day  addresses .   

When  Judge  Hoover  addressed  Cleveland's  Junior  Cham  her  >f  Commerce  for  the  sixth 
Luvu,  a  said:  "HwmnTOusjentertejiMng.- iiSSCi.PVJL--  .all  modes  handled  expertly  by  one  of 
Cleveland  s  most  outstanding  after-dinner  speakers.   Judge  Hoover  is  an  astute  student  of 
Americana/  having  criss-crossed  the  country  many  times  in  pursuit  of  its  traditions,  history 
and  folklore.  "  Following  his  talk  to  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  New  York  City,   its  weekly  bulletin  said- 

.   .   .  one  of  our  really  big  days  at  the  New  York  City  Club.    We  gave  this  particular  meeting 
the  big,  banner  treatment  and  our  superlatives  fell  short  .   .   .  since  JUDGE  EARL  HOOVER 
gave  us  one  of  those  memorable  addresses  which,  in  future  time,  one  may  summon  and 
remembering,  say  'Boy,  that  WAS  a  talk!  '   Everyone  of  the  clever  facets  of  the  first-rate 
speaker  was  there,  the  combination  of  the  subtle  humor  with  the  fullblooded  'belly  laugh,  '  the 
touch  of  sentiment,  the  patriotic  gesture,  the  switch,  here  and  there,  to  a  softer  tone 
Perhaps,  in  his  own  natural  make-up,  the  Judge  comes  nearer  to  the  personality  of  his  second 
subject,  Abraham  Lincoln,  than  he  himself,  is  aware.   We  have  been  the  richer  --  so  much  the 
richer  --  for  this  day  .   .   .   .  "  Of  Judge  Hoover,  Russell  Bacon,  the  "Forum  and  Fellowship" 
columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  wrote:   "One  of  bio  most  widely  heard  speakers  before 
Greater  Cleveland  organizations  .  .  .  orator  .   .   .  For  years  he  has  been  in  demand  through- 
out the  nation  as  a  speaker.  " 

Of  one  of  Judge  Hoover's  lectures,  Howard  Preston  ,  then  columnist  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  wrote:  ".   .   .  the  current  most  popular  nonpolitical  local  speech .  "   Following  his 
address  to  the  Rotary  Cub  of  Washington,  D  C.  ,  its  weekly  bulletin  said:    "Judge  Hoover  held 
a  fascinated  audience  at  quiet  attention,  while  he  fluently  expounded  on  American  politics  .  ...... 

Seldom  do  we  hear  a  man  who  has  his  subject  so  well  in  hand  .   .    .  Cogent  statements  and 
witty  phrases  came  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  there  was  not  an  instant  during  the  entire  talk 
when  interest  lagged.  "    After  he  spoke  to  the  Cincinnati  Civil  War  Roundtable  ,  its  Vice-Presi- 
ent  and  Program  Chairman  wrote  -  "Your  speech  .   .    .  was  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  history 
of  our  group.   You  heard  one  of  our  members  say,  'That  was  the  most  thrilling  speech  1  ever 
heard.  '  He  expressed  the  unanimous  feelings  of  everyone  present.  "    In  May,"l958,  Judge 
Hoover  spoke  at  a  meeting  in  (he  United  States  Senate  Caucus  Room  which  was  presided  'over 
by  Paul  Wooton,  one  of  the  cleans  "of  Wash  ington ,  D.  C.    newspaper  correspondents,  past  presi- 
dent of  leading  Washington  newsmen's  organizations  and  the  1959  President  of  the  Gridiron 
C  ub.    Mr.  Wooton  wrote:   "For  forty-three  years  I  have  looked  down  on  the  Senate  and  House 
(literally  not  figuratively.    Tie  press  occupies  a  gallery.)    I  have  heard  manv  moving 
speeches  and  much  superb  oratory  on  Capital  Hill,  but  none  of  those  was  more  eloquent  than 
your  address  in  the  Senate  Caucus  room.  " 
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EDUCATION 

Otterbein 


Steele  High  School,  ^"^^ttS^Spf'  Ha^lL  ■ 
College,  near  Columbus,  A.©.   ^e^™n  Harvard  Club,  ranked  19th  in  Freshman 
School,  LL.B.    (entered  on  scholarship  from  y   Ranked  5th  among  385  in  Ohio 

law  class  of  about  650,  P^^^^^St'TSS!,  one  from  Otterbein  College  and 
Bar  examination.   Two  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor 
one  from  Salem  College. 

GENERAL  EXPERIENCE 

r,  nu\n    is  vears- Ohio  Assistant  Attorney  General, 

Common  P^eas  Judge,  Cuyahoga  County   Oh  10    18  -  °        d  on  3  cases  reported 

at  Columbus,  3  years.   Private  practice    18  years.  As  lawy  ^    These  Reports  used  6-1/2 
in  American  Lawyers  Reports  ^^fj^^  accorded  in  its  250  volumes.  His 

is  a  landmark  tau^ in  law  ' 

CIVIC_SERVICE 

r.     a     f.  renter  Cleveland  Council  of  Boy  Scouts 
Judge  Hoover  serves  or  served  on  boards  o  :  Greater ^tejjUwa  t  of  Alumni). 

of  America*  Cleveland  Law  Library;  Otterbein  C ^S^Stable  of  National  Conference 
City  Club  of  Cleveland  (former  V^ce  President)   C -^etoKi  k  ^  Neighborhood 

2ommittees:  Member" 

Sip!  Administrative  Law  and  Public  Relations. 

SUBJECTS 

^™T™  mQTPR  of  OHIO"    -  young,  native  Buckeye- 
3M£JiriFLi^  SuL.  -u,  hurled  his 

who  lived  on  Ohio  cross^rSIFiluring  tM  turbuh-n t  war  n  m  insplraUonal, 

ffloS-^^Ame^a^W^vor^. 

figures  of  the  tabulous,  GwTSIi  day.  ._8here  Texas  brags  and 

loaded  with  Witt,  psychology  and  lead. 

Spangle5^F^5^™|™  Jamestown  Island, 

Z^ZTX^S^Z  t  with  modern  patriotic  implicate. 

^-rT^ON^^  anVver^ertout 
expose  ind  acclaim  ot  poltleifrti  ^^^^^SeeleT"  and  the  colorfiil  expressions 
°v3n°s  -  featuring  Boss  ^*££Z£3ES£  OK  .    "  and  giving  yon  a  measurmg 
we  use  daily  that  originated  m  politics  sucn  a 
stick  to  judge  politics. 

"SIX  SHOOTER"  -  a  graduation  address  for  high  schools  and  colleges  ^  ^ 

mile  vacation  flight  around  Europe  s  penpneiy, 


to  Aswan  Dam. 

Se  -  what  it 

fc.l^^M£SSS!»-'-  S.  andthe  World, 

(Over) 


EARL  R.  HOOVER  '      '    '  < 

•   3316  Grenway  Rd.,  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  44122 

"      *"    "    BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  SINCE  LAW  SCHOOL  (1974) 

—        ;    "..  Harvard  'Liiw  School  1929  .  . 

On  rraduatjng  from  Law  School,  first  job  was  that  of  Assistant 
Un  graauaLjnt  recommended  by  Dean  Itoscoc 

Attorney  General  ^^^'^^S.    Arst  case  on  which  he  worked  wft3. 

Pound.    Served  3  years  ^^l^.    W  lction  6f  the  „.  ^ 

Settled  in  Cleveland  (1933).    Three  cases  on  which  he  worked^ 
were  reported  and  annotated  in  A.L.R.  (82  A.L.R.  938;  129  A .L .R ,130; 

1306) .    That  publication  used  6?;  pages  to  outline  a  brief 
he  wrote  (134  A.L.R.  1309-16).' 

In  1950  he  was  elected  as  judge  to,  and  served  18  years  on, 
one  of  So  nation's  large,  metropolitan  courts-the  Common  Pleas  Court 
of  Cuyahoga  County,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

One  of  his  judicial  opinions  (Arthur  Murray  Dance  Studio  Case, 

foT.  it  napes  in  Williston  on  tontructs,  3rd  ed.,  pp.  /u21- 
"v     ffi.    iSo'annotations  in  A.L.R.  uae  it  extensively, ^describing. 
n  il  "clo  of  the  moat  learned  and  Hittieat  opiniona  ever  wrxtten  on 
this  aubject"  (a  A.L.K.  2nd  189;  43  id.  294). 

5 gffs.iss  est  ^tr»*S[M«s^ 

Holmes  and  Hoover.  .  -  • 

The  book  "2,000  Famous  Legal  Quotations"  quotes  one  of  Hoover's 
opinions     Vol  itfTuX^r^  i^ucd  «  leaf}f  in 

which      quoted  only  12  of  the  2,000  quotations     One  was  Hoover's.     • ... 
Shore  were  those  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Felix  Frankfurter. 

His  hobbies  include  public  speaking,  travel,  writing  and  the 
Civil  War. 

Tn  -onion    speaking  two  to  four  times  a  week,  he  is  a  veteran 
«f  I  000 sne  ches,  and        spoken  from  Massachusetts  to  California, 
oi  4,000  op^'Chco    a  i    SDercheo  have  been 'published  in  the 

^  ^^^tfi^^W^  and  the  ^reoslonnl 
Raecord!'.  1  I960,  ET^ii^^  one  of  the  nation  s 

iiblFfamous  platforms— Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York. 


Hi3  travels  have  taken  him  to  nil  50  states,  5  continents, 
around  the  world  and  almost  60  countries* 

He  has  written  articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  legal  and  history  journals,  fraternal  magazines  and 
newspapers.    The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  catalogue  card  index 
numbers  for  two  of  his  articles. 

He  has  spent  almost  B  months  in  the  Library  of  Congress  researching 
on  aspects  of  the  Civil  War.    About  one  native-Ohio  Civil  War  song  writer 
he' has  made  a  thousand  lectures.    When  delivered  at  Dwight  Eisenhower's 
church  in  Washington,  it  was  published  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  I960,  he  was  Republican  nominee  for  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court. 
For  35  years  he  served  on  the  board  of  his  undergraduate  college  (Otterbein 
College");  and  was  national  president  of  its  alumni.    He  was  chairman  of 
3  committees  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Association:    Administrative  Law, 
Public  Relations  and  Membership.    As  chairman  of  the  latter  he  set  a 
goal  of  1,000  new  members;  and  1,206  were  obtained — a  record  never  equalled. 
From  two  colleges  he  holds  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws — Otterbein 
and  Salem.    He  is  a  Kentucky  Colonel. 

Since  retiring  from  the  bench  in  1969,  Hoover  ha3  been  Senior  Vico 
President  of  the  Shaker  Savings  Association, 

A  biography  or  listing  appears  in: 

♦"Who's  Who  in  Government"  (2nd  ed.,  1932). 
,  ♦"America* 0  Young  Ken"  (1936). 

♦"American  Law  and  Lawyers"  (lQ/l6/|l) — article  entitled  "Picking 
the  Winners  at  the  Bur  of  Ohio.    A  Serios  of  Get  Acquainted 
Sketches  about  the  Young  lawyers  of  Today  Who  Appear  Destined 
te  Bncomc  Tomorrow's  Leaders  in  the  Profession."  >  1 

♦"Who's  Who  in  Ohio"  (1947). 

#"Who's  Who  in  the  Midwest"  (since  1952).  . 

♦"Directory  of  American  Judges"  (1955). 

#"Who'o  Who  in  America"  (19Y/+-75)— listed  in  Midwest  section. 


SHAKER  SAVINGS  association 


20133  FARNSLEIGH  ROAD  /  SHAKER  HEIGHTS,  OHIO  44122 


TELEPHONE:   (216)  752-1100 


EARL  R.  HOOVER 
Senior  Vice  President 


February  18,  1977 


13109  Shaker  Square 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44120 
Telephone:  991-6868 


Ilr.    Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 

Director  of  Lincoln  National  life  Foundation 
library  and  Museum 
Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Mark: 

Just    wanted  to  express  my  pleasure  in  being  in  the  audience  here  recently 
at  the  Hermit  Club  when  you  spoke  to  our  Civil  War  Round  Table  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Constitution.    It  was  a  very  scholarly  and  informative 
presentation. 

Coming  from  your  institution,  as  the  successor  of  my  good  friend  who  has 
retired,  Gerald  McMurtry,  I  had  further  particular  interest.    It  just  so 
happened  that  way  back  in  about  19&9?  Gerald  had  invited  me  to  speak  to 
your  Ft.  Wayne  Civil  War  Round  Table  on  the  hobby  of  mine,  the  subject 
of  the  speech  being  entitled: 


Since  you  weren't  in  Ft.  Wayne  at  the  time,  I  thought  you  might  enjoy 
the  enclosed  reprint  of  this  speech  about  Ohio's  native  Civil  War  song 
writer,  as  delivered  at  Dwight  Eisenhower's  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C; 
also  the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  Gerald  that  I  cherish. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  gone  deeply  into  the  study  of  all  Civil  War  songs 
and  song  writers,  in  fact,  have  spent  almost  eight  months  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  researching  on  that  theme  and  now  have  another  speech  entitled: 


This  speech  had  its  debut  when  I  gave  it  to  the  Civil  War  Round  Table 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Looking  forward  to  our  paths  crossing  soon  again,  and  your  returning 
to  our  Civil  War  Round  Table,  I  am 


Benjamin  R.  Hanby-  The  Stephen  Foster  of  Ohio 


The  Impact  Of  Music  On  The  Civil  War. 


Earl  R.  Hoover 

Senior  Vice  President 


May  5,  1077 


Judge  Pari  R.  Hoover 
Senior  Vice  President 
Shaker  Saving  Association 
13109  .Shaker  Square 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44120 


Dear  Judge  Hoover: 

I  trust  you  can  imagine  what  has  occasioned  my  vcrv  long  delay 
in  acknowledging  vour  very  interesting  letter  of  February  18. 
Since  I  saw  vou,  I  have  completed  a  speaking  itinerary  that 
included  (I'm  not  complaining,  rairid  you)  Bermuda,  and  we  have 
moved  our  entire  library  and  museum  to  new  quarters  and  set 
up  stipe  r,f,  new  exhibits  on  Lincoln.    This  has  kept  me  out  of 
mischief,  but  it  lias  also  kept  me  from  my  correspondence. 

Furthermore,  those  letters-like  yours-to  which  I  needed  to 
devote  some  time  for  reading  the  enclosures  unfortunately  kept 
getting  postponed.    Anyhow,  I  have  finally  read  your  wonderful 
address  on  Beniamin  Hanby,  and  what  a  grand  piece  of  oratory 
it  must  be.     It  puts  my  rather  'Shabby  conversational  efforts 
in  the  shade.    Thank  you  very  much.    We  will  retain  the  speech 
in  our  file  on  music  here.     I'll  mention  vour  speech  the  next 
time  a  CWHT  calls  rae  to  seek  a  speaker. 

Perhans  vou  can  Stop  by  Fort  Wayne  to  see  our  new  Lincoln  exhibit 
sometime'.    We'd  love  to  have  you.     In  the  meantime,  many  thanks 
for  your  letter. 

Best  regards, 


Mark  F. .  Neely,  Jr. 


MEN/cks 


ABOUT  YOUR  SPEAKER— EARL  R.  HOOVER.,  CLEVELAND  22.  OHIO 
EXPERIENCE  ON  PLATFOrTT*" 


r   ^Vd9e  lar}  R-  Hoover,  now  serving  his  l*ftb  year  on  the  Cuyahoga  County 

Common  Pleas  Court,  has  spoken  on  platforms  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes.    He  got  started  in  1924  as  an  Otterbein 
College  Sophomore  when  he  won  first  place  in  an  Ohio,  state  intercollegiate 
oratorical  contest  and  was  invited  to  address  Kiwanjs  at  Ohio's  capital.  After 

uS     the  Kotarv  Club  of  Washington,  n.r    Tt  Hole!  «*-y«»~-j.  Vhl- 
Sl  neS!rdm9  P°'itlcs'  "°«K-    «trs  The  Bunk,  Or  So  You  Want  To  Be  A 

Politician,"  this  speech  was  published  in  the  November  1,  1959  issue  of  the 
XZSFlt'T*!!"  V!TAL  SPEECHES  OF  THE  DAY.    In  June  1959,  he  made  the  keynote 
SESfl5LtJ?Ian?ua'1  Nat?Q"al  Churchman  Awards  Dinner  jn  connection  with  The 
Air  2! *2L  9t  H°tel  Stat1er-Hilton  in  Washington,  D.C.    Judge  Hoover 

carries  the  coveted  bronze  pocket  piece  of  the  famed  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  - 
D^"  °  15  91ve?  [ts  sPfakers«    EI9ht  Presidents  of  the  United  States  have 
In  mam?   SUSS^U    1"  Palm  Beach'  Hoover  Messed  Rotary  at  the  Biltmore; 
c«\XS  *l  r  I    '2  ^6  ^l™5'  top-floor,  Picture  window^S  of  Hotel 
Ban^ntcv  Lf-**    °Ti  ^  ?ati?na,  ««vantlon  of  the  National  Associate  of 

SSSK  »f  rpV1  Pf^ylvania's  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  the  national  

convention  of  the  Federation  of  Insurance  Coun^i .    He  was  the  4th  of  July 

Newark™  ^HiCVl  °,d!St  and  mOSt  famous  P^tforms  -  Lake  Chautauqua . 

Day  Iddresses.  President  James  A.  Gjgfjejd    he  made  several  Memorial 

the  sixSe!i£d9?,H°?'r  addressed  Cleveland's  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
«M?t?v  to  2.  ll  rV  \   *umor°US  entertaining,  serious  -  all  modes  handled 
Tc  L  2 \ °l  C,ava,and,s  most  outstanding  after-dinner  speakers.  Judge 
EZTli  -      *l    *  ?tUd6nt  °f  Amer!cana>  n^ing  criss-crossed  the  country  many 
times  'J  pursuit  of  its  traditions,  history  and  folk  lore."   Following  his  talk 
Z  rJn^'S  °f  NrwY^r?tY,  'ts  weekly  bulletin  said:    ?    9.  «e 

Se  EE    L^9r        !'  ^  N!W  Y°rk  CitV  C,ub'    We  9ave  this  ParticulaP  m^eJng 
iSnw«9'       °er  trea?Bent  and        superlatives  fell  short  .  .  .  since  JUDGE  EARL 
HOOVER  gave  us  one  of  those  memorable  addresses  which,  in  fuiure  one  may 

S  J  *  •  a"d-  remembering,  say  'Boy,  that  WAS  a  talk!'    Everyone  of  tne  * 
hu^r  J5  2  °I  ^/'l^T"?  Speaker  was  there'  the  combination  of  the  subtle 
Secure    thl  J* 'Jb,?°ded  *be"y  ■•"gh.i    the  touch  of  sentiment,  the  patriot  c 
gesture,  the  switch,  here  and  there,  to  a  softer  tone  .  .       Perhan*    in  htc 

^"Abrlhl^fncl^h96  Cnn^V  f°  P-on%l^;y-ofPh[shTecondn  sll™ 
i^',^raham  LIncoIn,  than  he  himself,  is  aware.    We  have  been  the  richer  -  so 

™trStnc I'tuZJ"  tH  S  d9y  *  I  '         0f  Jud9e  Hoove''.  Resell  Bacon,  the 
W  columnist  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  wrote:  'One  of 
themost  widely  heard  speakers  before  Greater  Cleveland  organizations  .  .  .  well 

asTspeaker?"        *  *  "  *****        35  bee"  *"  demand  throughout  the  nation 

Cleveland  SL^JS9*  H°/>Ver's  'ectures,  Howard  Preston,  then  columnist  of  the 
lltltl  "    ?oT?JL^  *k     V  '  the  current  most  P°Pu,ar  apolitical  local 
fP  ?i  \  »,      °W,ng  h,S  address  to  the  Rotary  Club  of  Washington.  D.C. .  its 
!7£  Yvi?  ,ei'nf?aId:.  "Jud9e  H0OVer  held  a  fascinated  audience  at  qu  et  atten- 
tion, while  he  fluently  expounded  on  American  politics.    .  .  .  Seldom  do  we  hear 

Phr^sef  came%JlLchbf Ct  ?2         '!!  hamU  *  '    C°9ent  statements  a™  tnTy 
J    iS^ri     Vc5  a  raP'd  pace  that  there  was  not  an  instant  during  the 

Tn  Ihe  Un  ^efe^a;2.t^reS^,a^99ed•',  .'"  MaZ«  1958  ^  H°°Ver  SP°ke  a'  a  -^ting 
*  Unfted  States  Senate  CauC.,«  Room  which  was  presided  over  by  Paul  Wooton 

TlLd^  u^M  °f  Washl"9ton,  D.C.  newspaper  correspondents?  pasV^s^' 
of  leading  Washington  newsmen's  organizations  and  the  1959  President  of  the 

the'sena'te  and  Hou-"??^  ^  *>rty-three  years  .  have  looked  down  on 

iLlTt  I  !  86  fUtera,,y  not  figuratively.    The  press  occupies  a  gallery.) 

I  have^heard  many  moving  speeches  and  much  superb  oratory  on  Capital  Hill  but 
none  of  those  was  more  eloquent  than  your  address  in  theSenatewucus  room." 


Steele  High  School,  In  his  native  Dayton,  Ohio  (grade,  over  95  per  cent). 
Otterbein  College,  near  Columbus,  A.B.  (Otterbeln's  candidate  for  Rhodes 
scholarship).    Harvard  Law  School ,  LL.B.  (entered  on  scholarship  from  Dayton 
Harvard  Club,  ranked  19th  in  Freshman  law  class  of  about  650,  graduated  with 
scholarship  average) .    Ranked  5th  among  365  in  Ohio  Bar  examination.  Two 
honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  one  from  Otterbein  College  and  one  f rom  !  ' 
Sal  em  Col  lege. 

GENERAL  EXPERIENCE 

Common  Pleas  Judge,  Cuyahoga  County,  over  13  years;  Ohio  Ass't  Attorney 
General,  at  Columbus,  3  years,  under  Attorney  General  Gi  lbert  Bettman.  of 
Cincinnati.    Solicitor  of  Aurora  (Portage  County)  2  years;  Private  practice,  18 
years.   As  lawyer,  worked  on  3  cases  reported  in  American  Lawyers  Reports  which 
report  leading,  national  cases.    These  Reports  used  6-1/2  pages  to  outline  his 
brief,  a  recognition  seldom,  if  ever,  accorded  in  its  250  volumes.    His  opinion 
in  the  Arthur  Murray  Dance  Studio  case  is  a  landmark  taught  in  law  schools. 

CIVIC  SERVICE 

Judge  Hoover  serves  or  served  on  boards  of:    Greater  Cleveland  Council  of 
Boy  Scouts  of  America;  Cleveland  Law  Library;  Otterbein  Col  lege  (former  national 
president  of  Alumni);  City  Club  of  Cleveland  (former  Vice  President);  Cleveland 
Roundtable  of  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews;  Cleveland  Church 
Federation;  Cleveland  Kiwanis  Club;  Neighborhood  Settlement  Association; 
Citizens  Bureau;  Nationalities  Services  Center.    He  was  state  chairman  of  three 
Ohio  State  Bar  Association  Committees:    Membership;  Administrative  Law  and. 
Public  Relations. 

SUBJECTS  ■■'  C 

"BENJAMIN  R.  HANBY  -  THE  STEPHEN  FOSTER  OF  OHIO"  -  young,  native  Buckeye 
who  lived  on  Ohio  cross-roads  during  the  turbulent  War  Between  The  States  arid 
hurled  his  songs  at  the  day's  big  problems  with  unbel ievable  hi story^swerving 
effect— an  inspirational,  gripping  drama  of  big  names  and  big  events  as  affected 
by  the  stirring  music  of  Ben  Hanby  whose  songs  are  now  among  America's  old 
favorites;  ,  .  . 

"JUDGE  ROY  BEAN  -  THE  LAW  WEST  OF  THE  PECOS"  -  one  of  the  most  colorful 
figures  of  the  fabulous,  lawless  days  of  the  untamed  West,  the  legendary  Texan 
who  set  himself  up  as  Justice  Of  The  Peace  and  cal led  himself  "The  Law"—  Here 
Texas  brags  and  blusters  at  its  forgivable  best  and  Justice  Bean  shoots  order 
into  chaos  wielding  six  guns  loaded  wi th  wit,  psychology  and. lead. 

"YOUR  FLAG  AND  YOUR  NATIONAL  ANTHEM"  -  the  moving  story  back  of  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner  —and  a  tour  of  the  great  shrines  of  Virginia  --Washington, 
D.C.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Washington's  birthplace,  Lee  plantation,  Wi 11 iamsburg, 
Jamestown  Island,  Charlottesville,  Monticello,  Richmond  —  with  modern  patriotic 
impl i cations. 

"O.K.  -  IT'S  THE  BUNK  OR  SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  POLITICIAN"  -  a  nonpol I tical 
expose  and  acclaim  of  politics,  its  products  and  byproducts  —  with  very  light 
and  very  serious  veins  —  featuring  Boss  Tweed,  Abe  Lincoln  and  Horace  Greeley  — 
and  the  colorful  expressions  we  use  dally  that  originated  in  politics  such  as 
Bunk  and  O.K.,  —  a.nd  giving  you  a  measuring  stick  to  judge  politics. 

"SIX  SHOOTER"  -  a  graduation  address  for  high  schools  and  colleges.  > 

"TWENTY  THOUSAND  LEAGUES  OVER  THE  SEA"  -  story  of  a  whirlwind;  17,000  mi  l!e 
vacation  flight  around  Europe's  periphery,  from  Lisbon  to  Damascus,  arid  from 
Moscow  to  Aswan  Dam. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  RE  RENOWNED  CHRISTMAS  SONG 
"UP  ON  THE  HOUSETOP"  (ORIGINALLY  ENTITLED  "SANTA  CLAUS") 
AND  RE  ITS  NATIVE  OHIO  COMPOSER.  BENJAMIN  R.  HANBY. 
PREPARED  BY  JUDGE  EARL  R.  HOOVER.  OF  CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 
FOR  THE  1964  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  WRITING  OF  THE  SONG. 


"A  Christmas  Story"  (12/10/1941)  manuscript  by  Dacia  C. 
Shoemaker,  of  Westerville,  Ohio.    (Copies  on  file  at  Ohio 
Historical  Society,  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

"Story  Of  Christmas  Song  Appears  For  First  Time"  article  by 
Dacia  C.  Shoemaker  in  "The  Columbus  Citizen"  for  Sunday, 
December  14,  1941  —  Section  C,  p.  6.     (Has  pictures  of  Hanby 
and  Hanby  House  at  Westerville,  Ohio;  and  facsimile  of  early 
pages  on  which  the  song  appeared.) 

"Ohio  Composers  And  Musical  Authors"  (1942)  by  Mary  Hubbell 
Osburn.    F.  J.  Heer  Printing  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio  -  p.  92. 

"Song  Writers  of  Ohio.    Benjamin  Russell  Hanby.  Author  of 
'Darling  Nelly  Gray1"  article  by  C.  B.  Galbreath  in  Volume  14 
of  "Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Publications"  (1905)  - 
p.  180. 

"American  Writers  And  Compilers  Of  Sacred  Music"  <1925)  by 
Frank  J.  Metcalf.    The  Abingdon  Press,  New  York  -  p.  329. 

"The  Civil  War  Era  1850-1873"  (1944)  by  Eugene  H.  Roseboom, 
being  Volume  IV  of  "The  History  Of  The  State  Of  Ohio,"  edited 
by  Carl  Wittke.    Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society  -  p.  169. 

"William  0.  Hanby,  M.D.  (1847-1879)"  article  by  Mrs.  Shoemaker 
in  "The  Ohio  State  Medical  Journal"  for  September,  1961  - 
p.  994.     (Has  picture  of  Dr.  William  Hanby,  the  "Little  Will" 
in  the  song.) 

"Up  On  The  House  Top"  article  by  Mrs.  Shoemaker  in  "Museum 
Echoes,"  monthly  publication  of  The  Ohio  Historical  Society, 
for  December,  1963  -  p.  1. 

"Unhappy  Preacher-Organist  of  New  Paris.  0..  Benjamin  R.  Hanby. 
Wrote  Popular  Chirstmas  Carol  and  Other  Favorites."  article  by 
Grace  Goulder  in  the  "Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Pictorial 
Magazine"  for  December  25,  1949  -  p.  10.     (Has  pictures  of 
Hanby;  of  pages  on  which  the  song  first  appeared  in  "Our  Song 
Birds,"  of  Hanby1 s  New  Paris  home,  of  Hanby1 s  Westerville 
Museum  home;  and  of  Mrs.  Shoemaker.) 

"Hanby  Carol  Still  Tops  On  Yule  List"  article  by  Charles  French 
in  "Camerica,"  Sunday  magazine,  for  November  29,  1959  -  p.  10. 


11.  "From  A  Troubled  Life  Came  Hanby's  Merry  Chirstmas  Carol"  - 

article  by  Marie  Williams  Vandegrift  in  "The  Columbus  Dispatch 
Magazine"  for  December  23,  1945  -  p.  7.     (Has  portrait  of 
Hanby  painted  by  his  daughter;  facsimile  of  early  pages  on, 
which  the  song  appeared  under  the  title  "Santa  Claus1',  and 
facsimile  of  title  page  of  "Chapel  Gems"  in  which  the  song 
early  appeared.) 

12.  "Up  On  The  House  Tops"  -  radio  script  No.  308  of  "The  Ohio 

Story"  sponsored  by  The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  on  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio  Radio  Station  W.T.A.M.,  Wednesday,  December  22, 
1948,  at  6:30-6:45  P.M. 

13.  "Historical  Collections  Of  Ohio"  (1904)  by  Henry  Howe. 

C.  J.  Krehbiel  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  -  Volume  I,  pp.  274-275. 
(Story  of  Ashtabula  railroad  disaster,  killing  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  P.  Bliss,  she  allegedly  being  "Paulina"  -  query  as  to  „ 
whether  she  was.) 


/Considerable  material  on  Benjamin  Hanby  has  been  collected 
—  in  Co lumbus ,  Ohio .  at  The  Ohioana  Library  and  at  The 
Ohio  Historical  Society  Library;  in  Wasterville.  Ohio,  at 
Otter be in  College  and  at  the  Historic  Hanby  House;  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  at  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  ' 
Library  and  at  The  Cleveland  Public  Library,  both  in  the 
Reference  and  Music  Department &7jF 


THE  SONG  "OLE  SHADY"  BY  BENJAMIN  R.  HANBY  (COMPOSER 

OF  "DARLING  NELLY  GRAY"  AND  "UP  -CN  THE  HOUSETOP") 

IS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS: 

(Books  found  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library- 
are  given  the  catalogue  number  of  that  library) 

1.  "THE  MOST  POFULAR  PLANTATION  SONGS"  by  Gilbert  Clifford  Noble  (A.B.  Harvard) 

Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldridge,  New  York  ( 1911 )  (M  77^-7  65) 

2.  "HEART  SONGS"  "'  ■      ■       ■■  : 

Chappie  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Boston,  (1909)  (M  77^.8  hbl) 

3.  "BOOK  OF  A  THOUSAND  SONGS"  by  Albert  E.  Wier 

Mumil  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  (1918)  (M  77^.8  9338) 

k,     "SONGS  OF  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH"  by  Albert  E.  Wier 

•    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  (1929)  (M  77^+7  9^8) 

5.  "357  SONGS  WE  LOVE  TO  SING" 

Hall  &  McCreary  Co.,  Chicago  (1938)  (M  77^.86  875) 

6.  "STORIES  OF  GREAT  NATIONAL  SONGS"  by  Colonel  Nicholas  Smith 

The  Young  Church  Co.,  Milwaukee  and  New  York  (1899)  and 
Sampson,  Law,  Marston  &  Co.,  London  (words  only)  (77^-5  8285) 
"Ole  Shady's"  picture  is  printed.    This  book ; is  reviewed  in 
the  National  Magazine  for  Dec.  1899  (11.28*0  and  "Ole  Shady's" 
picture  is  on  p.  2^k. 

7.  "A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS  IN  AMERICAN  SONG"  by  Marx  and  Anne  Oberndorfer 

Hall  &  McCreary  Co.,  Chicago  (1933)  (M  llk.Qk  -  702) 

8.  "THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SONG  BOOK"  (Pan-American  Edition)  by  Marx  and  Anne 

Oberndorfer 

Hall  &  McCreary  Co.,  Chicago  (19^1) 

9.  "NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW". (Oct.  1888)  Words  are 'given  in  an  article 

entitled  "Old  Shady,  With  a  Moral"  by  Gen.  Wm.  T.  Sherman  (pp.  361-368) 

The  Cleveland  Public  Library  has  the  original  sheet  music  of 
"Ole  Shady"  in  a  bound  collection  of  sheet  music  (M  77^.8  -  So  58s48). 

.     In  introductory  remarks  entitled  "America's  Heritage  of  Song" 
in  the  song  book  entitled  "The  New  American  Song  Book"  (listed  above)  it  is 
said  (p.  13): 

"A  later  minstrel  musician  was  B.  R.  Hanby,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  Negro  dialect  song. 
♦Ole  Shady '  *  *  is  an  excellent  early  example  of  this  type  of  song. 
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The  same  statement  is  made  at  p.  13  in  the  ^trqductory  remarks  of  nA  Century 
of  Progress  In  American  Song"  (listed  above). 

"01s  Shady"  was"  still  quite  popular  in  1909  because  it  was  then 
included  in  the  song  book  "Heart  Songs"  (listed  above).    The  songs  included  in 
S  t  book  were  chosen  in  a  naTOSaT^ntest  initiated  by  ^National  Magazine 
People  were  asked  to  send  in  the  names  of  their  favorite  songs.    25,000  people 
participated.    "Darling  Nelly  Gray"  was  also  included. 

In  a  file  in  the  Fine  Arts  Division  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  is  a  typewritten  compilation  of  songs  entitled  "M^i^1+Caval^de'„01e 
3BOO-1935"  whicTlists  by  years  the  important  songs  through  that  period.  Ole 
Shady"  is  listed  for  l86l.       ■  -  .    ,'  • 

In  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  there  is  a  bound  collection  of 
old  sheet  music  (M  776.UoB.-M  911V)  by  various  composers  ^^^f 
1836  and  lB6k.    Included  is  the  original  sheet  music  of    Tenting  On  the  Old 
Cam*  Ground"  published  by  Oliver  Ditson&  Co.,  Boston,  m  186U .    On  the  back 
of  that  s£eetPis  a  list  of  war  songs  published  by  that  company.    There  it  is 
said: 

"Songs  of  The  War"  ;  ■'. 

"The  following  songs,  suggested  by  the  stirring 
.  events  of  our  times,  comprising  every  variety, 
and  illustrating  the  various  phases  and  in- 
cidents of  the  War,  have,  become,  and  continue 

to  be,  very  popular  *  *  *« 
"Ole  Shady,  or  the  Song  of  the  Contraband  ..... .  30 

"0,  yah,  yah,  darkies,  laugh  wid- me  m  . 

For  de  white  folks  say  Ole  Shady's  free. 

In  the  book  "Stories  of  Great  National  Songs"  (listed  above) 
by  Col.  Nicholas  Smith,  it  is  said  or  "Ole  Shady"  at  p.  1*9: 

"Perhaps  the  most  fun -provoking  song  of  the  Civil  War 
is   'Old  Shady';    With  a  fine  bass  or  baritone  voice -  behind  . 
•      it.,  it  is  overrunning  with  laughter.    To  announce^  piece 
at  a  war  song  concert,  or  at  a  public  entertainment  of  any 
kind,  is  to  create  a  flutter  of  pleasant,  anticipation  and  _  ^ 
to  signify  to  the  auditors  that  merriment  may  have  full  swing.  ,  - 

In  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman's  article  on  "^_^',?"^[ 
Moral"  in  the  North  American Review  for  October ,  1688,  pp.  361-368.,  (listed 
above),  Gen.  Sherman,  in  speaking  of  the  song    Ole  Shady  said. 

"Burns  never  said,  anything. better ." 


Compiled  by 
Earl  R.  Hoover 
October  6,  19^2. 


THE  SONG  "DARLING  NELLY  GRAY"  BY  BENJAMIN  R.  HANBY 

IS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS: 

(Books  found  in,,  the  Cleveland.  Public  .... 
Library  are  given  the  catalogue 
.numbers'. of  that  .library .  ) 

1.  "GOOD  OLD  SONGS  WE  USED  TO  SING"  •  (Vol.  2) 

Oliver  Dits on  Co.,  Boston  ( 1887-1895)      ■  ,, 

2.  "MINSTREL  SONGS  WITH  BANJO  ACCOMPANIMENT" 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston  (1905 )  (M  77^.7  632)  ... 

3.  "MINSTREL  SONGS  WITH  GUITAR  ACCOMPANIMENT"  ,; 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston  (1905)  (m  77^-7  633) 

h.     "TWENTY  QUARTETS  FOR  WOMEN'S  VOICES"  by  H.  C lough -Leighter 
Oliver  Ditson- 'Co.,  Boston  (1905)  (M  77*+88  23) 

5      "HOME  SONGS" 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston  (1906)  (for  mixed  voices)  (M  llk.Qk  ^85) 

6.  "MOST  POPULAR  HOME  SONGS"  by  Gilbert  Clifford  Noble,  A.  B.  (Harvard) 

Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  New  York  (l906,  1908" and  1913)  (M  77^.8  668) 

7.  "SONGS  EVERY  ONE  SHOULD. KNOW"  by  Clifton  Johnson 

American  Book  Co.,  (1908)  (j  llh.Qk  517) 

8.  "MOST  POPULAR  SONGS  FOR  THE  GUITAR"  by  G.  Clifford  Noble 

Hinda»,  Noble  &  Eldredge ,  New  York  (I909)  (M  77^8.673) 

9.  "HOME  SONGS"  by  George. Rosey    ■  .  •  •  . 

Jerome  H.  Remick  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Detroit  (1909)  (for  mixed  voices ) 
(M  77^8  788)  .        ..  .  .' 

10.     "HEART  SONGS" 

Chappie  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Boston  ,(1909)  (M  77^.8  h6i)      '  . 

11.,    "THE  OLD  SONGS  WE  LOVE  SO  WELL"      .  ■  ■ 

Big  Four-  Syndicate,  New  York.    Copyrighted  I909  by  North  American 
Music  Co.;  1913  by  F.  E.  Wright;  1923  by  Consolidated 'Book  Publishers. 
(M  77^8  70^6)  •  .-■ 

12 .  "OLD-TIME  SONG  HITS" 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Boston  (1909)  (M  77^.8  70^7) 

13.  "MOST  POPULAR  PLANTATION  SONGS"  by  Gilbert  Clifford  Noble  A.  B.  (Harvard) 

Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldredge,  New  York  (1911)  (M  77^7  65) 
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Ik.    "AMERICAN  HOME  MUSIC  ALBUM"  by  AXToert  E.^Wier 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  (1915)  (M  776.1*08  9*1) 

15      "SONGS  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  SINGS"  by  Albert  E.  Wier  _ 
5*       d.  Appleton-Century  Co.,  New  York  (1915)  .<M  77^.8  93^5) 

16.  "LOVE  SONGS  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  SINGS"  by  Albert  E.  Wier 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  (1916)  (M  77^8  93*0 

17.  "BOOK  OF  A  THOUSAJ©  SONGS"  by  Albert  E.  Wier 

Mumil  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  (1918.)  .(M  77^8  9338) 

18.  "55  COMMUNITY  SONGS"  (Liberty  Edition) -  77k  86  29512) 

C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  Boston  arid  New  York-  (1918).  <M  77* .Ob  <m&) 

19.  "NO.  1  TWICE  55  COMMUNITY  SONGS"  (The  Brown  Book)  _ 

C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York  (1919).  W  7^  0^  rfyx,; 

20.  "THE  CHIMES  OF  YESTERDAY"  by  Carrie  B  .  Ad ana  _ 

The  John  Church  Co.,  Cincinnati  (1919)  (M  »>8  1027) 

21.  "EVERYBODY'S  SONG  BOOK"  ftv 

World -Syndicate  Co.,  New  York  (1920)  (M  77^  328) 

22.  "THE  GOLDEN  BOOK  OF  FAVORITE  SONGS" 

Hall  &  McCreary  Co.,  Chicago  (1923  )  M  -77»M»  *3>h 

23.  "THE  BLUE  BOOK  OF  FAVORITE  SONGS" 

Hall  &  McCreary  Co.,  Chicago  (1928)  16b) 

2U.    "GENTLEMEN,  BE  SEATED"  (A  ^^^^^  • 
Daily  Paskman  and  Sigmuttd  .Spaeth,  with  Sb^wqrcv  ov  « w 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.  (1.928)  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  (d  785  711), 

25.     "SETH  PARKER'S  HYMNAL"  compiled  by  Phillips  H.  Lord  as  the  celebrated 
radio  character,  Seth  Parker  •  • 

Carl  Fischer,  Inc.  (1930)  (M  773-9  5877) 

™.5!iX^ 

28.  "THE  SCRIBNER  RADIO  MUSIC  L™ARY"  Nelly  Gray"  is 

Pharles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  (193D    Darling  «exxy  v»  j 
found  in  Vol!  8  entitled  "Favorite  Songs  of  Every  Character-  .. 
(M  776  U08  9^26)  •     "  •• 

29.  "KATE  SMITH  MEMORIES  SONG  BOOK"  6 

Robbins  Music  Corp.,  New  York  (1932)  ,(M  77M  83*8)  , 
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30.  "TREASURE  CHEST  OF  SONGS "  by  E.  G.  Hesser  and  B.  S*  Dustman 

American  Book  Co.>  (1932)  .     .  ,  -\ 

31.  "EVERYBODY'S  FAVORITE  SONGS" 

Amsco  Music  Sales  Co.,  New  York  (1933)  (M  77^8  32731) 

32.  "OUR  MUSIC  IN  STORY  AND  SONG"  by  Robert  Foresman 

American  Book  Co.,  New  York  (1935)  (M  77^  69  3777)  H 

33.  "ROLLING  ALONG  IN  SONG"  by  J.  Rosamond  Johns dn 

The  Viking  Press,  New  York  (1937)  (M  77^.7  ) 

3U.     "357  SONGS  WE  LOVE  TO  SING" 

Hall  &  McCreary  Co.,  Chicago  (.1938)  (M  77^  86  875)    ,    .  ... 

35.  "THE  SONGS  AMERICA  SINGS"  by  Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon  and  Grace  Castagnetta 

Simon  &  Schuster,,  New  York  (1939)  (M  77^  ^73  911) 

36.  "ROBBINS  MAMMOTH  COLLECTION  OF  WORLD  FAMOUS  SCNGS"  by  Hugo  Frey 

Robbins  Music  Corp.,  New  York  (1939)  (M  77^8  368) 

37.  "SONGS  FOR  THE  LEISURE  HOUR"  by  Albert  E.  Wier 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  (19^1 )  (M  77^.8  93^6)    y  ' 

38.  "THE  NEW  BLUE  BOOK  OF  FAVORITE  SONGS" 

:  ' Hall  &  McCreary  Co.,;  Chicago  (19^1)  (M  77^.86  6767)  . 

39.  "HART'S  SECOND  CHRISTY  MINSTRELS'  ALBUM"  (with  pianoforte  accompaniments) 

F.  Pitman  Hart  &  Co.,  Ltd.  20  &  21  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.  C.  k 
(U  llkQ  km)  . 

hO.     "THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SONG  BOOK"  (Pan-Amer ican  Edition)  by  Marx  and  Anne 
Oberndorfer 

Hall  &  McCreary  Co.,  Chicago  (l9^l) 

Itl.     "SONGS  FOR  AMERICA"  by  Hugo  Frey 

Robbins  Music. Corp.,  New  York  (l9*+l) 

k2.     "HANDY  COUNTRY  DANCE  BOOK"  by  Lynn  Rohrbough,  Delaware,  Ohio  (l91+l) 

Contains  the  calls  to  the  folk  dance  danced  to  the  tune  of  Darling 
Nelly  Gray." 

1+3.     "BILL  HARDEY'S  SONGS  OF  THE  GAY  NINETIES  AND  OTHER  OLD  FAVORITES" 
(mixed  voices)  by  Hugo  Frey 

Robbins  Music  Corp.,  New  York  (1938,  19^2)  (M  77^ .86-3832 ) 

kk.     "TIME  TO  SING"  by  G.  M.  Compagno 

Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corp.,  New  York  (1938) 

k-5.     "MERRILY  WE  SING"  by  Hugo  Frey 

Leo  Feist,  Inc.,  New  York  (1936) 


"GET  TOGETHER  SONGS"  by  Ellen  Jane  Loren? .and  Harry  C.  Eldridge 
Lorenz  Publishing  Co.,  Dayton,  0.  (1935; 

"LET'S  SING"  (Corrmunity  Song  Book) 

Aids co  Music  Co,,  Inc.,  Mew  York  (5-933) 

"A  Omm  OF  PROGRESS  ^^^f' W^f^ 
Hall  and  McCreary  Co.,  Chicago  (1933)  W  (t«-m      1  ' 

"RODEHEAVER ' S  sajIABIUTY SCNGS"  to  ^Shif  (1*8)  (K77»-8U-786) 

The  Rodeheaver  Hall-Mack  Co.,  Chicago  &  mixa 

"FAVORITE  SONGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE" 

Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia  (1*27  > 

"OLD  FAVORITE  SONGS"  ,    77U  gU-705) 

The  Story  &  Clark  Piano  Co.,  Cleveland  (M  77*  .W 

ORCHESTRATION  OF  "DARLING  NELLY  GRAY"  FOR  STANDARD  ORCHESTRAS 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  New  York  (M22/ 

to  the  Cleveland  ™  "  pushed  hylucknardt 

chorus.    (SH.  77**63)  . 

women's  voices.    (SH  77* .63)  -• 

•t  c3^„"  -hv  Robert  Foresman,  published  by 
.eriSn"^:  feloS  S  ^,.  XXXIX: 

„B,  E.  Hanby,  ^^^^J^J^SSi? 

_  , ,  „  nevpinnd  Public  Library 
In  a  file  in  the  Fine  Arts  Division  Of  the . Cleveland  P  _ 

darling  Nelly  Gray"  is  listed  for  l856. 

Xt  is  interesting  that  ^'«|^.^  ^  * 
the  hook  "Heart  Songs"    li  f^f^k  t  dto  tS^ational  H^zine 
SroPi~  "       »  «es  of  their  favorite  songs.  25,000 


people  participated. 
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.In  ".Twice  55  Plus  Community., Songs 11  (The  .Keto,  Br.own  Book,  Complete 
Edition)  (listed  above),  the  following  comment  is  made  on  the  page 
where  "Darling  Nelly  Gray"  appears:  -  ., 

-  :  "   .."This  is  a  characteristic  example  ,of  the  ballads  that  were  popular 
fifty  years  ago,  and  it  does  -not  seem  to  have  lost  its  appeal  in  these 
later  and  more  sophisticated  days."  .  .  . 

f Although  "Darling  Nelly  Gray"  was  popular  in  the  North  and  with  the 
Union  soldiers  it  was  equally  popular  in  the  South, and  with  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers.    In  -"01dJ3outhern  Songs  of  The  Period. of  The  Confederacy: 
The  Dixie  Trophy  Collection*  compiled  by  Kate  E.  St at on >  and  published 
by  Samuel  French,  New  York  (1°26)  and  Samuel  French,  Ltd.,  London  (77^5- 
865)  the  author  says  of  "Darling -Nelly  Gray"  at  p.  27: 

"Everybody  of  every  age  and  color,  political  and  religious 
affiliation  sang  this  widely  popular  song  during  the  war.  *** 
It  is  sung  tolly, both  North  and  South  *•*  *."....  , .  . 

In  "Stories  of  Great  National  Songs"  by  Col.  Nicholas  Smith,  published 
by  The  Young  Church  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  and  New  York  and.  by  Sampson,  Low, 
Mars t oh  &  Co.,  London  (1899)  {77^.5-8285)/  the  author  in  a  chapter  en- 
titled "Songs  of  the  South  -  'Dixie 1 "  says  at  pv  178: 

"Two  or  three  years  ago  the  southern  papers  were  discussing  the 
•  interesting  fact  that  comparatively  few  songs  of  the  South  are 

products  of  Southern  writers.  .  A  woman  long  a  resident  of  Tennessee 
-    and- who  has  given  the  subject  much  careful  study,  says  the  character- 
istic Southern  .songs,  such  as  ; 'Suwannee.  River  ' ,   'Old  Folks  At  Home' 
'Nellie  Gray',   'Massa 's  in  the  Cold,  Cold  Ground',  and  other  familiar 
songs  cherished  by  the  -Southern  people  were  written  in  the  North. 
She  adds  tha;t  even,  the  .'Mocking  Bird',  and  the  beautiful  music  of 
•Maryland,  My  Maryland were  written  by  a  'Philadelphian,  and  that 
the  composer  of  ''Dixie,'  is  a  man  who,  so  far/ as  known  never  lived  in 
Dixie.''         .  ...  ■  ■ ,  .      v,       ■  .   ,  _  . 

Miss  Sue  Brooke  of  Cleveland-,  Ohio  (daughter  of  George  D.  Brooke, 
President  of  The  C.  &  0.  Railroad)  tells  me  that  her'  grandfather,  Dr. 
T.  V.  Brooke,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Military 
Institute  and  a  Confederate;  soldier and  that^  when  she  was  a  child, 
her  grandfather  used  to  play  "Darling  Nelly, 'Gray"  on  the  phonograph 
and  tell  her  that  he  heard,  this  song  sung  at  V.M,I.  "be forte  the  Civil 
War  by  a  cadet  from  Texas  and  that  it. was  very,  popular'' with  the  Confed- 
erate soldiers. 

'    In  a  prefatory  note  by  the  editor,  to  an  article  entitled  "Benjamin 
Russell  Hanby,  Author  of  'Darling  Nelly  Gray'",  written  by  Charles  B. 
Galbreath  and-found  in  the  Au<gus,t  1906  issue  of  "The  Ohio  Illustrated 
Magazine"  (986-OH3)  it  is  said  at  p.  182 : 


"No  song  has  been  mat e  widely  sun*  and  refpeneiyely  heard  by 
i  whole  nation  than  'Daring  Ifelly  Gray  '  the  plaintive  war-time 
ballad  whioh  atill  remains  familiar  to  thousand*  of  eara  on 
both  a  idea  of  the  obliterated  Mae on  and  Dixon'a  line, 

X»  "Sterie*  of  Famous  Songs"  *y  S.  J.  ^M^^i^*^ 
by  J.  B,  tippinoott  Co,,  Phila.  and  London  (1901)  (77*  357)  it  ie  aaia 

at  p,  129: 

"Other  eonga,  sung  %  minstrel  and  other  trou SSSpfi 
through  the  country        «  cyclone,  were  'Darling  Nelly  Gray  and 
■0  Susanna',  both  depTq^TO^ne  suffering  of  alave  lovera  - 

"'Oh J  my  poor  Nellie  Gray, 
They  have  taken  you  away  ; 
And  I'll  never  aee  my  darling  anymore  j, 
waa  heard  on  every  aide  and  voiced  by  all  aorta  of  aingera, 

Further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  ^^J^f^luff 
with  the  South  U  the  aignificant  names  of  various  aong  book Ml*** 
above)  in. which  the  aong  ia  included,  such  aa   Songa  f  ^«  funny 
South"  and  "The  Meat  Popular  Plantation  Songa."   Still  f^lfiS 
ie  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  above  aong  books  it  4a  <^8»£? 
(either  in  the  elaesified  index  or  by  a  note  on  the ^ page  on  which  the 
aong  appears)  under  auch  titlea  aa  "Plantation  Song  etc, 

The  universal  popularity  of  "Darling  *W  * fty"  °J!A°!^f 
■«0B  Sat  vill  survive  the  yeara  ia  attested  not  only  by  the  great 
Sr^?  aong  booka  In  which  it  has  been  included  (old  and  new),  and 

1,  Sfce  aignificant  titlea  of  these  aong  booka,  auch  aa 
"Songs  V>  Whole  World  Singe, '  "Loye  j^B*  The  Whole 
World  Sines,"  "The  Songs  America  Singe,"  The^Moet 
&r Ifantation  Songa,"  "The  «VB^»BE* 
Well,"  "Everybody's  Favorite  Songa,"  ^^gj0*. 
Collection  of  World  Famoue  Songs*  f^  ot^r  titles  in 
eluding  the  words  "Moat  Popular,"  "Favorite   and  QW 
Favorite 

2,  The  remarks  on  the  title  page  and^pr efac ea  *°  fi 
eong  books  such  as  "A  complete  collection  of  all  those 
etandard  songs  which  are  known  «ndj-<>ved  ^  Z+tT* 
speaking  people  the  world  overj"  "The  acnga  in tbia 
book  are  for  all  time";  "entitle  them  to  a  niche  of 
their  own  for  all  time  in  the  Hall  of  Folksong"; 

us  by  our  forefathera,  and  which  it  ahall  be  our 
please  to  entrust  te  the  loving  wj  of ™* * 

ationa";  "every  song,  old  and  new,  which  by  reason  or 


its  merits  deserves  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  music  lovers"; 

'Containing  100  World  Famous  Numbers  That  Will  Live  For- 
ever"; ".America  is  commencing  to  acquire  a  common  reper- 
tory of  songs  not  only  for  today,  hut  for  future  gener- 
ations .    This  repertory  is  being  transmitted  to  more  than 
twenty  foreign  nations  where  the  Twice  55  books  are  in 
constant  use*" 

Its  inclusion  in  the  best  known  song  books  used  in  the 
public  schools,  and  for  community  singing. 

Equally  interesting  are  the  many  classifications  under  which 

Darling  Nelly  Gray"  has  been  listed  such  as  under  "Love 
Songs,"  "Sentimental  Songs,"  "Southern  Songs,"  "Heart 
Songs",  "Home  Songs,"  "Plantation  Songs,"  "Minstrel  Songs," 
War  Songs/'  "Folk  Songs,"  "Ballads*"    Seth  Parker  even  in- 
cluded it  in  his  "hymnal."    One  of  the  most  popular  folk 
dances  has  grown  up  about  and  is  danced  to  the  tune 

Darling  Nelly  Gray."    Columbia  has  made  a  recording  of 
this  folk  dance  (with  calls)  by  Carson  Robison  and  his 
Old  Timers.    In  "The  War  Cry"  for  June  23,  193*1-  (Weekly, 
published  by  The  Salvation  Army,  Inc.)  in  an  article 
about  Hanby,  it  is  said  at  p.  16: 

"Many  Salvationist  Song-writers  have  been  inspired  to 
write  words  to  the  tune  'Darling  Nelly  Gray1". 

5?"e  of  Bjng  Crosby's  best  recordings  is  a  Decoa  record  of 
"Darling  KenTTS^"    The  song  is  also  in  the  song  book 
of  the  Kiwanis  International. 


Compiled  by 
Earl  R.  Hoover 
October  6,  1$&2 . 


THE  HYMN  "WHO  IS  HE?"  OR  "WHO  IS  HE  IN  YONDER  STALL?" 

■    BY  BENJAMIN  R.  HANBY  (COMPOSER  OF:  "DARLING  NELLY  GRAY" 

■    AND  "UP  ON  THE  HOUSETOP11)  IS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE 

■••  '  FOLLOWING  BOOKS. 

(Books  found  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  are 
-    given  the  .catalogue  number  of  that  library) 

1.  "ENGLISH  HYMNAL  WITH  TUNES"  (1933) 

Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  University  Press,  London,  E.  C.  and  A.  R. 
Mowbray  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  W.  (M  773.9  315).    This  is  a  hymn 
book  of  the  Church  of  England.    The  Cleveland  Public  Library  so 
classifies  it;  and  "this  is  corroborated  in  "The  Prayer  Book 
Dictionary,"  published  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London 
•  (1912)  at  page  398  (260.3-H22). 

2.  "THE  METHODIST  HYMN-BOOK  WITH  TUNES"  (1933) 

This  is  for  the  English  Methodist  Church.    The  inclusion  of  "Who  Is  He?" 
in  this  hymnal  is  substantiated  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Music  of  The 
Methodist  Hymn-Book"  by  James  T.  Lightwood,  The  Epworth  Press,  London 
(193.5),  which  contains  "The  Story  of  Each  Tune  With  Biographical  Notices 
of  the  Composers,  Placed  in  numerical  order  in  accordance  with  The 
Methodist  Hymn-Book  With  Tunes  (1933)."    "Who  Is  He?"  is  listed  as 
Hymn  No.  151  (see  p.  117  of  Lightwood's  book).,    There  is  an  8  line 
sketch  about  the  hymn  and  Hanby.    Lightwood's  book  is  (773.9  -  57^3). 

3.  "HYMNS  OF  THE  FAITH"  (1887)  by  George  Harris,  D.  D.  and  William  Jewett 

Tucker,  D.  D.  professors  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  Edward 
K.  Glezen,  A.  M.  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York  and  The  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge.     (A  copy  of  this  is  in  my  personal  possession).. 

H;'    "IN  EXCELSIS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  CHAPEL"  (13th  ed.,  1900 )  ' 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York  (M  7739  217l). 

5.  "AWAKENING  SONGS"  •  (no  date )  by  Homer  Rodehe aver 

The  Rode.heaver  Co.,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  (M  7738  7878) 

6.  "BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAISE"    Annotated  Edition  (1909)  ' 

("Being  the  Hymn  Book  of  the  Church  of  England^ in  Canada") 
Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto)  London  and  New  York. 
This  book  is  in  the  library  of  the  Lorenz  Publishing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
The  annotation  to  the  song  says: 

"Rev.  B.  R.  Hanby,  1866 

"In  the- Dove,  Chicago,.  1866)    Ir .  has  several  additional 
stanzas  not  by  Hanby. 
Tune  Adoration" 

The  "Ir."  is  an  abbreviation  for  Irish  and  indicates  that  the  hymn 
is  in  the  hymnal  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
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,    "THE  FREE  CHURCH  HSHN  BOOK,  «^^|^^^^ 
the  General  -Assembly  of  the  Free  Ohurcn  01    °B        eirtrtled  "Scottish 
',Wh°  ^''-tK   wES Tlactoooa'a^  it,  Edinburgh  and 
?hUr    ScxcL  af  pa«  150     Thla  book  on  "Scottish  Church  Music" 

of  Sf  toen»  Publishing  Co.,  Bayton,  and  is 
(773  L9Uls)  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 
3.    "THE  SCOTTISH  HXMEJAL  (Appendix  Incorporated),  WITH^TyHES,  FOR  U^E  » 
CHURCHES"  (1885)  published  by  authorxty  of  toe  General  y 

K  Music"  (identified 

supra)  at  page  150- . 
9      "REDEMPTION  SONGS1'  (no  date) 

^fbool  SJT£>  Sbr^y  of  the  Lorens  Publishing  Co.,  Bayton. 

L0.    "S.CREB  SONGS  &  SOLOS"  ("Revised  and^nlarged  *-">  . 

(no  date)  Compiled  under  Birector  of  Ira  B.  Sankey. 

Morgan  &  Scott,  L.  B.  London  Hindman  Settlement  School, 

This  book  I  found  in  September,  &%*J%*%£t  ,  London-born  nurse 
Hindman,  Ky.,  in  the  possession  o«- Maria n  Furtrick,  . 
«ho  brought  this  hymnal  with  her  to  the  United. bta^s 

"VTODKMED  SOHGS"  (1890)    Edited  and  ceiled  by^ra  B.  Sankey 
^Sst  Z'^tTof^^T^  Co.,  Bayton. 

X^T^X  Ltori7H^io!sefwSterville,  <Mo.  .  ' 

13      "THE  PRIZE"  (1870)  by  George  F.  Root 

^fcopief V  are  in  library  of  the  Lorens  Publishing  Co., 
Dayton . 

lk      "PURE  DELIGHT"  (l883)  by  George  F.  Root  and  C.  C.  Case    .,,  .. 

^n^™^  Loren.  Publishing  Co.,  Dayton. 

«      "THE  DOVE"  (1866),  a  .usical  quarterly  of  the  "Our  Song  Birds"  serie, 
•         by  George  F.  Root  and  B.,R.  Hanby 

•     Root  &  Cady,  Chicago  "       Publishing  Co.,  Dayton. 

This  quarterly  is  in  library  oi 

16      "CHAPEL  GEMS"  (l866>  by  Geo.  F .  Root  and  B.  R.  Hanby 

Root  &  Cady    Ch icago  .       House^  ille,  Ohio, 

2FS  S  tne  Lorenz  Publishing  Co.,  Dayton. 


11. 


12. 
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17.  "CHAPEL  GEMS "  ("Enlarged  Edition")  (1872)  by  Geo.  F.  Root  and  B.  R. 

Hanby  '/•  - ' 

Root  &  Cady,  Chicago'  .  , 

Copy  of  this  is  in  the  library  of  the  Lorenz  Publishing  Co.,  Dayton. 

18.  "THE  HYMNARY  OF  THE  UNITED.. CHURCH  QF  CANADA"  (With  Music)  (1930 ) 

The  United  Church  Publis hing  House T^oront o . 

This  hymnal  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Robert  B.  Whyte,  pastor 
of  the  Old  Stone  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

19.  "THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISE"  (With  Music)  (1918),  "Authorized  by  The  . General 

Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada."  ^  u 

Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  Univers l^W^or onto,  London,  Edinburgh, 

Glascow,  New  York,  Melbourne,  Cape  Town,  Bombay 

(Printed  at  Oxford,  England).    This  hymnal  is  in  possession  of 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Whyte,  pastor  of  The  Old  Stone  Church,  Cleveland. 

20  "THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOOK  OF  PRAISE"  (With  Tunes)  (1910),  "Approved  and  Com- 

mended By  The  General  Assembly  of  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada . 
Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press,  Toronto,  London.    This  hymnal 
is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Robert  B.  Whyte,  Pastor  of  The  Old 
Stone  Church,  Cleveland. 

21  "THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOOK  OF  PRAISE"  (With  Tunes)  (1901.)  "Approved  and  Com- 

mended By  the  General  Assembly  of  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
Oxford  University  Press,  London.    This  hymnal  is  in  the  possession  oi 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Whyte,.  pastor  of  The  Old  Stone  Church,  Cleveland. 

22.  "THE  CHURCH  HYMNARY"  (1927),  prepared  for,  and  by  a  committee  represent- 

ing, five  churches,  namely:    Church  of  Scotland;  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland;  Presbyterian  Church  In  Ireland;  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England;  and  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales.    The  inclusion  of    Who  Is 
ffef"  in  this  hymnal  (as  Hymn  #77)  is  mentioned  in  a  book  entitled 
"Handbook  To  The  Church  Hymnary"  edited  by  James  Moffett  and  published 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  London  (1927)  at  p.  30,  where  there  is 
•  a  10-l.ine  annotation,  on  "Who  Is  He?".    This  Handbook  is  (7739  M723HJ 
in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

23.  "BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAISE"  (1938)  (hymnal  of  Church  of  England  in  Canada) 

Oxford  University  Press 

This  book  is  in  the  Historic  Hanby  House,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

2k.     "STANDARD  GEMS"  (        )  by  Philip  Fhillips 
Philip  Phillips  &  Co..,  New  York,  and 
Hitchcock  &  Walden,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
This  combines  in  one  book  three  song  books  previously  compiled  by 
Philip  Phillips,  namely:     "The  Singing  Pilgrim    (1866),  Musical 
Leaves"  (1867),  and  "New  Standard  Singer  (1868). 

"Who  Is  He?"  is  found  in  the  "New  Standard  Singer  part  being  hymn  #153. 
There  it  says  "From  'Chapel  Gems'  by  permission.     (M  773.8  -  P5^5  s;. 


HYMNAL  .  OF  THE  UNITED  BRETHREN  CHURCH  (        )  edited  "by  E.  S.  Lorenz .  , 
U.  B.  Publishing  House,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Copy  of  this  is  in  the  Historic  Hanby  House,  Wester ville,  Ohio. 

PSALTER  IN  METER  AND  CHURCH  HYMNARY  (1900 )  Church  of  Scotland  Hymn  book 
Henry  Frowde,  Glascow,  Edinburgh,  London 
Copy  is  in  the  Historic  Hanby  House,  Westerville,  Ohio. 

"THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOOK  OF  PRAISE"  (1915)  (Without  Music)  (Approved  and 
Commended  by  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada )       .  . 

Humphrey  Milf or d, .Toronto  and  London 
"Printed  at  the  University  Press,"  Oxford. 

(2^5.51-7^)  :     •  ' 

"THE  CHURCH  HYMNAL  REVISED"  (1920)  Edited  by  . 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Hutchins,  D.D. 
The  Parish  Choir,  Boston 

(This  is  a  hymnal  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church) 
, (Akron  Public  Library  M  783.9-H971) 

"THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  FRAISE"  (1910 )  (Without  Music) 
("The  Hymn  Book  of  The  Church  of  England  in  Canada'  ) 
Henry  Frowde,  Toronto 

"Printed  at  the  University  Press"  Oxford 
(21+53-223) 

"THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMNARY"  (No  date)  (Without  Music). 
Edited  by  Carey  Bonner 
"Published  By  The  Sunday  School  Union 
57 -and  59  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.  C." 
(2U5. 1-237)  •. 
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"THE  CHICAGOAN  WHO  DIED  HERE  100  YEARS  AGO  TODAY 
AND  LEFT  A  HERITAGE  OF  WORLD -RENOWN 
HISTORY -MAKING  MUSIC  " 


An  Address  by 


Judge  Earl  R.  Hoover,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


To  The  Kiwanis  Club  Of  Chicago,  Illinois, 
At  Its  Luncheon  At  The  Sherman  House,  on 
Thursday,  March  16,  1967,  the  Exact  100th 
Anniversary  Of  The  Death  In  Chicago 
Of  Song  Writer,  Benjamin  R.  Hanby. 


Just  100  years  ago  this  very  day  there  died  in  this  very 
city  a  33 -year  old  Chicago  songwriter  —  Benjamin  R.  Hanby.  He 
died  at  his  home,  then  at  433  W.  Jackson  Street  in  the  presence 
of  Chicagoan,  George  F.  Root,  who  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Union's  Civil  War  songwriters. 

His  songwriting  career  extended  through  just  ten  years,  but 
his  songs  had  national  and  international^impact .    After  a 
century  they  are  sung  on  every  continent. 

Benjamin  Hanby  was  born  in  1833  near  the  Ohio  cross  road 
village  of  Rushville  which  was  just  eight  miles  from  Somerset, 
the  home  of  General  Philip  Sheridan,  and  ten  miles  from  Lancaster „ 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  General  William  T.  Sherman. 

He  spent  most  of  those  33  short  years  in    small  Ohio  villages. 
From  them  he  hurled  his  songs  at  the  day's  big  problems  with  un- 
believable history-making  effect. 

During  roughly  the  last  year  and  a  half,  he  lived  and  worked 
in  Chicago,  and  there  are  tremendous  Chicago  angles  to  his  life. 


— 0O0-- 
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Few  people  do  anything  that  gets  any  national  notice  while 
they  live.    Fewer  still  create  anything  that  lives  for  100  years. 
Hanby  achieved  both  of  these  rare  distinctions.    His  fame  rests  on 
four  songs. 

First  came  the  immortal  'Darling  Nelly  Gray"  written  in  1856 
at  the  village  of  Westerville,  Ohio,  which  had  only  668  inhabitants. 
He  was  then  an  obscure,  23 -year  old  sophomore  at  obscure  Otterbein 
College  which  was  only  9  years  old  and  had  only  219  students. 
From  this  rustic  obscurity  came  one  of  the  great  American  songs  of 
all  time.    One  historian  said  that  "Darling  Nelly  Gray"  sold  more 
copies  than  any  previous  song  except  one  —  Stephen  Foster's  "Old 
Folks  At  Home." 

Known  today  as  "The  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  Song."  "Darling  Nelly 
Gray"  achieved  a  mark  in  American  history  that  no  other  song  did, 
best  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Francis  P.  Gaines,  president  of 
Virginia!s  Washington  And  Lee  University,  who  said,  "Only  one  anti- 
slavery  song  ever  succeeded,    B.  R.  Hanbyfs  'Darling  Nelly  Gray1 
of  1856;  it  surely  gripped  the  heart  of  the  Nation,  even  of  the 
South." 

Is  it  but  a  coincidence,  or  is  it  a  tribute  to  young  Hanby's 
ability  to  reach  the  universal  heart,  that  "Nelly  Gray,"  which  to 
the  North  was  an  anti-slavery  song  and  a  campfire  song  of  the 
Union  Army,  should  be  equally  loved  in  the  slave -holding  States  of 
the  South  and  sung  by  Confederate  soldiers  around  their  campfires? 
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Who  would  have  thought  that  General  Pickett's  men  would  be 
playing  "Nelly  Gray"  on  their  way  to  Gettysburg.    Who  would  have 
thought  that  Pickett  would  mention  the  song  in  his  love  letters 
to  his  future  child  bride? 

Who  would  have  thought  that  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  nephew  and 
cavalry  commander  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  would  name  his  horse 
"Nelly  Gray"?    When  Robert  E.  Lee  came  to  choose  a  horse  for  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  Davis  to  ride  as  he  reviewed  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  he  chose  the  horse  "Nelly  Gray."    I  submit  that  if 
General  Eisenhower  had  named  his  jeep  or  airplane  after  a  song  of 
World  War  II,  it  would  be  good  evidence  that  it  was  popular  with 
the  soldiers. 

"Nelly  Gray"  was  sung  on  every  cross  section  of  American  life. 
It  was  sung  in  the  most  stately  plantation  mansions  of  Natchez, 
Miss.,  in  its  heyday;  and  it  was  sung  by  drunken  Texan  cowboys  at 
the  end  of  the  cattle  trail  as  they  were  kicked  out  of  bawdy  houses 
in  the  red  light  district  of  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  and  staggered  up 
the  street  with  a  song  on  their  lips.    A  young  doctor  exclaimed 
,fWhat  a  novel  way  to  treat  alcoholism,  just  gat  air  into  your 
lungs  by  singing  f0h,  my  darling  Nellie  Gray.1" 

Eighty  years  ago,  the  Chicago  Herald  declared  that  the  songs 
"Nellie  Gray"  and  "0  Susannah"  shared  popularity  with  "Ben  Bolt" 
as  the  great  sentimental  successes  of  the  antewar  period,  and 
that  Nellie  Gray  "swept  the  country  like  a  cyclone." 
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So  popular  was  "Darling  Nelly  Gray"  in  1860  that  its  popu- 
larity was  seized  upon  to  help  elect  an  Illinois  man  president  of 
the  United  States.    Out  of  thousands  of  possible  songs,  it  was 
one  of  the  few  tunes  set  to  campaign  lyrics  in  behalf  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  "Lincoln  And  Hamlin  Songster." 

In  1906  the  historian  Galbreath  wrote  "No  song  has  been  more 
widely  sung  and  responsively  heard  by  a  whole  nation  thaa  "Darling 
Nelly  Gray"  the  plaintive  wartime  ballad. 

Today,  Hanby 's  college  home,  right  across  the  street  from 
the  Otterbein  College  campus,  in  which  he  wrote  "Darling  Nelly 
Gray"  is  a  state-owned  shrine.     I  hope  you  will  visit  it.  Hanby 
is  buried  in  the  Westerville  cemetery..    Once  John  Philip  Sousa 
came  there  just  to  stand  at  Hanby1 s  grave. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  his  next  song  that  became  nationally 
famous— a  favorite  of  armies  and  generals— which,  during  the  Civil 
War,  resounded  in  Chicago,  and  was  popularized  by  Chicago's  great 
Civil  War  singing  troupe  called  "The  Lumbards,"  headed  by  Frank 
and  Jules  Lumbard.    The  song  was  "Ole  Shady  Or  The  Song  Of  The 
Contraband."    Of  this  song,  Frederick  Cook,  Chicago's  brilliant 
war-time  newspaper  reporter  wrote: 

"Few  themes  in  Chicago's  'bygone  days'  are  so  suggestive 
of  romance  or  story  as  'Ole  Shady'  —  an  idyllic  note  in  a 
procession  of  war's  alarms." 
I  am  ready  to  document  the  fact  that  it  was  General  Sherman's 

favorite  song. 
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Here,  Hanby,  the  purpose  writer,  wrote  another  song  with  a 
purpose.    The  Northern  Armies  were  penetrating  the  South.  Suddenly 
slaves  were  being  released  from  control.    Problem  —  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  them?    Hanby  who  then,  in  1861,  was  only  28  years 
old,  and  who  was  principal  of  a  small  academy  at  Seven  Mile,  Ohio, 
felt  that  slaves  should  be  encouraged  to  leave  their  masters  and 
join  the  Union  cause.    His  song  "Ole  Shady"  was  directed  at 
achieving  that  result.    Seven  Mile  then  had  a  population  ofon1ylS3. 

I  take  you  to  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  in  1863  —  a  siege  that 
became  so  tight  that  the  Confederate  army  was  eating  its  mules  and 
people  were  eating  their  rats  and  cats.    At  General  McPherson's 
headquarters,  where,  at  the  end  of  the  day  would  gather  such  famous 
people  as  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman,  invariably  an  old  300-pound 
negro,  named  Blake ly  Durant,  would  entertain  them  with  a  song  "Ole 
Shady."    Sherman  was  so  impressed  that  he  later  wrote  an  article 
about  it  in  the  North  American  review  and  caused  it  to  be  inserted 
in  a  military  songbook  published  in  New  York  City.    At  the  bottom 
of  the  page  it  says  "Inserted  by  the  request  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman." 

At  first,  Sherman  was  fooled  --he  thought  it  was  the  old 
Negro's  composition.    Sherman  wasn't  the  only  one  to  be  fooled. 
Great  musicians  of  the  day  were  to  be  fooled.    Among  the  greatest 
of  the  Civil  War  singers  were  the  Lumbards  of  Chicago.    They  enter- 
tained soldiers  in  camps  and  on  the  firing  line.    Now,  they  are  at 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  hear  the  huge  Negro  sing  "Ole  Shady." 
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Just  what  credentials  did  the  Lumbards  have  to  be  in  demand 
so  far  from  home?    Once  they  were  as  well  known  in  Chicago  as  any 
man  who  lived  in  Chicago.    May  I  resurrect  their  prestigious 
achievements  so  that  this  generation  too  may  know  and  be  proud! 
I  rely  for  authority  on  newspapers,  correspondence  and  histories. 

No  story  of  the  Civil  War  from  a  song  or  Chicago  standpoint 
would  be  complete  without  accrediting  a  major  place  to  the  brothers, 
Frank  and  Jules  Lumbard.    Chicago  was  the  war -song  center  of  the 
nation,  and  the  Lumbards  its  bards.    A  famous  Chicago  newspaperman 
said  that  Chicago's  Lumbards  and  New  England's  Hutchinsons  were 
"the  inspired  bards  who  *  *  *  sang  slavery  to  its  doom;"  that  the 
Lumbards  were  "notabilities  years  before  the  war;"  and  that  through 
them  "singing  had  fairly  gotten  into  Chicago's  blood."    In  1855, 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  said  that  theirs  was  "unquestionably 
the  best  troupe  of  singers  that  ever  visited"  Springfield. 

The  Lumbards  were  personal  friends  of  Lincoln.    They  sang  at 
the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.    They  sang  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Chicago's  Wigwam  when  Lincoln  was  nominated.  They 
sang  upon  behalf  of  Lincoln  in  both  of  his  presidential  campaigns. 
For  years,  before  and  after  the  Civil  War,  they  were  perhaps  the 
greatest  political  campaign  singers  in  the  United  States.    It  was 
the  Lumbards  who  first  introduced  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom"  to 
the  world  at  a  gigantic  rally  in  Chicago's  Court  House  Square. 

In  his  prime  Jules  Lumbard  was  "one  of  the  finest  bassos  in 
the  country,"  and  his  striking  presence  made  him  one  of  the  marked 
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figures  of  Chicago.    He  stood  at  Lincoln's  bier  and  sang  a 
requiem.    He  sang  Elijah"  with  Parepa.    He  sang  with  such  greats 
as  Emma  Thursby  and  Myron  Whitney. 

Frank  Lumbard.  the  quartet  leader,  was  the  embodiment  of  op- 
timistic enthusiasm,  who  did  things  in  a  big  exuberant  way.  His 
sonorous  tenor  had  a  triumphant  heartiness  that  lifted  depressed 
people  and  compelled  them  to  sing  until  gloom  disappeared.  In 
Baltimore  before  the  war,  he  stopped  a  mob  that  was  surging  in 
front  of  his  hotel  by  singing  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner V  out  of 
the  window.    The  crowd  took  it  up  and  sang  with  him. 

At  political  rallies  Frank's  songs,  interspersed  between 
speeches,  often  had  a  greater  effect  than  the  addresses  of  the 
most  distinguished  speakers.    He  was  called  "the  first  Illinois 
campaign  glee  club  all  by  himself."    During  the  campaign  of  1860, 
he  sang  nearly  every  day  and  night  for  Lincoln.    He  rose  to  the 
front  among  pioneers  of  music  in  Chicago.    For  30  years  following 
1852  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  promoting  knowledge  and  love  of 
music  here.    He  was  always  a  most  active  member  of  committees 
appointed  to  organize  musical  conventions  or  concerts.  Many 
leading  singers  were  first  introduced  to  Chicago  by  his  efforts. 
He  was  the  first  teacher  of  music  in  Chicago  schools.    He  was  in 
great  demand  to  organize  church  choirs.    When  Metropolitan  Hall 
was  opened  in  1854  with  a  concert  by  Frank  Lumbard,  assisted  by 
Chicago's  best  musical  talent,  the  editor  of  the  Press  said  "This 
is  the  finest  hall  in  Chicago.    We  would  rather  hear  Frank  Lumbard 
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sing  one  evening  in  plain  Saxon  than  all  the  *  *  *  artists  in 
Christendom  screech  and  squeal  until  doomsday." 

So,  you  see,  when  the  War  came,  the  Lumbards  were  the  right 
men  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.    Frederick  Cook  said: 
'•When  defeat  followed  defeat,  and  hearts  were  rung  to  the 
breaking  point,  there  was  in  the  wide  tributary  to  Chicago 
no  instrumentality  to  rouse  men  to  renewed  action  -  to  ever 
higher  duties  and  sacrifices  -  comparable  to  these  gifted 
singers.    No  rally  for  the  Union  within  a  wide  radius  was 
complete  without  the  promised  presence  of  their  war 
quartette;  and  whensoever  they  were  advertised  to  appear, 
there  was  never  a  question  as  to  the  success  of  the  meeting, 
for  then  the  whole  countryside  for  fifty  miles  around  would 
be  on  hand  *  *  *  the  Lumbards,  through  their  exceptional 
gift,  became  the  voice  of  a  popular  emotion." 
Now,  the  Lumbards  are  sent  to  Vicksburg  to  cheer  the  soldiers. 
The  lines  of  the  opposing  armies  lay  so  near  each  other  that,  when 
they  sang,  their  strong  and  melodious  voices  were  heard  in  the 
Confederate  camp,  and  a  voice  called  out  fVe  know  who's  singing, 
itfs  the  Lumbard  boys  of  Chicago.    Come  on  over  and  sing  for  us, 
we1 11  treat  you  like  gentlemen  and  give  you  a  safe  conduct  to 
return."    Frank  consulted  General  Grant  who  said  "Better  not  go. 
Perhaps  they  would  let  you  come  back  and  perhaps  not;  and  if  they 
did  not  I  should  feel  obliged  to  go  over  after  you." 
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At  Vicksburg,  the  Lumbards  hear  the  300-pound  negro  sing  "Ole 
Shady."    They  had  never  heard  it,  but  recognizing  its  merit  and 
thinking  it's  the  negro's  composition,  they  took  it  down  word  for 
word  from  the  Negro,  brought  it  to  Chicago  and  developed  it  into 
one  of  the  great  recruiting  songs  of  the  war. 

To  understand  the  stellar  part  played  by  "Ole  Shady"  in 
helping  to  raise  armies,  one  must  know  a  bit  about  the  theatric 
means  used  to  enlist  soldiers  -  the  spectacular  war  rallies. 
Raising  armies  did  not  come  easily.    Illinois  was  the  only  northern 
state  that  raised  its  quota  of  soldiers  without  drafting  them. 
This  was  partly  because  it  was  Lincoln's  state  and  partly  because 
of  the  Lumbards.    Some  extraneous  excitement  was  needed  to  stir 
the  blood,  and  nothing  was  so  effective  a  ladle  to  stir  blood  as 
the  Lumbards. 

General  Grant  declared  that  the  Lumbards'  singing  brought 
20,000  men  into  the  Union    cause.    Speaking  of  the  Lumbards, 
Lincoln  said: — 

"Let  me  tell  you  that  two  men  -  and  they  were  not  military 
men  -  by  their  singing  have  got  more  men  to  enlist  in  the 
United  States  army  than  50  times  150  of  our  best  recruiting 
officers." 

Court  House  Square,  the  activity  center,  was  filled  with 
recruiting  tents  and  the  ceaseless  roll  of  drums.    In  Bryan  Hall 
facing  the  Square  were  held  the  great  surging  rallies  fired  with 
eloquence  and  community  song.    Frederick  Cook  said: 
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"These  great  meetings  were  often  protracted  till  midnight; 
but,  be  the  hour  what  it  might,  there  was  no  thought  of  ad- 
journment until    Frank  Lumbar d,  in  answer  to  a  unanimous 
call,  had  stepped  gallantly  forward,  given  some  general 
orders  about  the  way  he  wanted  everybody  to  sweep  into  the 
chorus  (as  if  that  were  necessary),  and  sung  'Ole  Shady1 
with  the  uplifting  fervor  he  alone  could  give  it.  Those 
were  great  days  for  Frank;  and  seldom  was  a  meeting  called 
until  its  promoters  had  made  sure  that  he  and  his  famous 
war  quartette  could  attend." 

Why  were  General  Sherman  and  the  Lumbards  fooled  about  the 
authorship  of  "Ole  Shady"?    There's  only  one  answer.    That  song  was 
written  by  a  genius.    It  made  a  number  of  marks  in  the  history  of 
American  music.    It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  jubilees  -  a  song 
portraying  the  emotions  of  a  slave  at  the  approach  of  freedom. 
Second,  one  critic  has  said  that  Hanby  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  the  value  of  the  negro  dialect  song  and  that  "Ole  Shady" 
is  an  excellent  early  example.    That's  why  people  were  fooled. 
This  genius  had  so  captured  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  had  just  been 
freed  that  a  singing  of  it  under  the  right  circumstances  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  it  was  a  spontaneous  outpouring  from  the 
heart . 

Singers  won  national  reputations  for  a  generation  after  the 
war  by  the  way  they  sang  "Ole  Shady."  Strangely,  there  were  two 
interpretations.    Some  singers  would  make  an  audience  laugh, 
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others  make  it  cry. 

After  the  war,  General  Sherman  was  on  a  great  Mississippi 
River  steamer.    He  heard  a  booming  voice  from  the  hurricane  deck 
singing  "Ole  Shady."    It  was  the  same  300-pound  negro  that  he  had 
heard  at  Vicksburg.    Sherman  noticed  that  passengers'  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears. 

However,  in  his  book  "Stories  Of  Great  National  Songs," 
Colonel  Nicholas  Smith  says  "Perhaps  the  most  fun-provoking  song 
of  the  Civil  War  is  'Ole  Shady1." 

But  the  Lumbards  objected  to  it  being  made  a  fun  song.  They 
insisted  that  it  be  rendered  in  the  same  spirit  as  Patrick  Henry's 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

Now,  come  with  me  to  one  of  the  great  political  meetings  in 
Chicago's  history.    It's  1896,  the  McKinley-Bryan  campaign. 
13,000  people  jam  the  Coliseum  to  hear  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  and 
Teddy  Roosevelt.    But  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  do  not  make  the  big 
hit.    That  is  made  by  one  of  the  old  Lumbard  quartet — John  Hubbard k 
In  the  intervening  years,  he  had  become  famous  for  singing  "Ole 
Shady." 

Hubbard  attends  just  as  a  visitor.    He  can't  legally  partici- 
pate.   He  is  now  Assistant  Postmaster,  and  the  rules  of  civil 
service  prohibit  him  from  engaging  in  politics.    But  the  people  see 
him  and  begin  yelling  "Ole  Shady."    They  sweep  him  to  the  platform 
and  he  has  to  sing  "Ole  Shady"  for  them. 
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The  Lombards  had  developed  a  parody  verse  on  "Ole  Shady" 
which  they  used  to  salute  the  nation's  distinguished  people • 
Here  is  the  parody: 

"Get  up,  Sambo,  and  blow  de  horn 
Don't  you  see  de  dust  arising  ober  de  corn 
Dat's  Gen'ral  Grant,  shure's  yo'  born 
A  Comin'J    Hail,  mighty  day." 
Now,  John  Hubbard  is  singing  to  13,000  waiting  for  Teddy 
Roosevelt  to  arrive*    He  hears  a  rustle  at  the  stage  entrance* 
Realizing  that  Teddy  has  arrived,  he  swings  into  the  parody: 
"Get  up,  ole  gal,  an'  blow  de  horn 
Don't  you  see  de  dust  arisin'  ober  de  com, 
Dat's  Teddy  Roosevelt,  sure's  you'  born 
A  comin'l    Hail  mighty  day." 
Teddy  strides  across  the  platform,  places  his  arm  around  John 
Hubbard,  and  13,000  rise  in  a  tremendous  ovation.    As  John  Hubbard 
sang  "Ole  Shady"  it  left  the  audience  in  tears* 

Ben  Hanby  lost  his  job  because  he  wrote  "Ole  Shady*"    He  was 
principal  of  a    small  academy  at  Seven  Mile,  Ohio*    On  the  board 
of  trustees  was  a  rich  Copperhead.    Ben  Hanby  was  expendable  and 
had  to  go. 

The  song  "Ole  Shady"  was  a  leading  presidential  campaign  song 
way  down  to  1912.    In  1888,  the  Chicago  Inter -Ocean  newspaper  wrote: 
"When  Frank  Lumbard  *  *  *  went  into  the  campaign  of  1864  to 
help  re-elect  President  Lincoln  he  had  a  new  song  which 
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gave  new  character  to  campaign  music.    This  was  'Old  Shady,' 
which  has  been  the  most  popular  song  in  campaigns  since  then" 

In  1864,  the  Sanitary  Commission  held  a  fair  in  Jefferson, 
Illinois,  to  raise  money  and  provisions  for  the  soldiers,  A 
farmer  wrote  and  asked  whether  Frank  Lumbard  could  be  obtained  to 
sing  "Ole  Shady,"  adding  "If  so,  it  will  make  a  hundred  bushels 
of  provisions  for  the  boys." 

Once  General  Sherman  ran  into  John  Hubbard  on  Dearborn  Street 
and  asked  Hubbard  to  come  to  the  Philadelphia,  national  reunion 
of  the  Army  Of  The  Tennessee  and  sing  !01e  Shady1  for  him.  Hubbaid 
could  not  go,  so  Sherman  asked  Hubbard  to  procure  a  copy  of  "Ole 
Shady"  to  take  to  the  reunion.    Hubbard  procured  one  for  Sherman 
at  Lyon  &  Healy. 

In  1888  when  Sherman  learned  that  General  Horatio  King  had 
never  heard  "Ole  Shady,"  he  wrote  King  that  "not  to  know  'Old 
Shady1  was  proof  conclusive"  that  King  "had  not  'fit  in  the 
Rebellion.'"    Sherman  said  "Could  I  resurrect  Frank  lumbard,  I 
would  rather  hear  him  sing  'Old  Shady'  than  to  have  a  free  ticket 
for  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  here  with  all  of 
'Wagners'  Lohengrin  *  *  *&c  &c  included." 

"Ole  Shady"  helped  build  Grant's  Tomb.      To  raise  money  for 
it,  the  Grant  Monument  Assn  presented  in  leading  cities  a  stupen- 
dous pageant  called  the  "Allegory  Of  The  War  In  Song"  written  by 
Chicago's  Silas  G.  Pratt.    In  New  York,  it  played  in  Madison 
Square  Garden;  in  Chicago  at  Battery  D.    10,000  songs  were  written 
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during  the  War.    Only  a  handful  could  be  used  In  the  pageant. 
"Ole  Shady"  was  one  of  the  chosen  few.    Reporting  the  performance, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  said  "Col.  John  M.  Hubbard's     'Old  Shady1  was 
so  catching  that  the  applause  drowned  the  combined  noises  of  the 
military  band  and  orchestra  and  big  drums  until  he  reappeared  and 
sang  another  verse."    An  advertisement  in  the  Tribune  said  "This 
Allegory  was  produced  last  week  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York,    where  the  enthusiasm  was  so  unbounded  that  the  performance 
had  to  be  stopped  until  the  people  would  quiet  down." 

"Ole  Shady"  helped  finance  the  operations  of  Lincoln's  old 
home  in  Springfield.    For  the  "Price  Ten  Cents,"  a  song  book,  now 
a  collector's  item,  entitled  "The  Good  Old  Songs  We  Used  To  Sing, 
'61  to  '65"  was  "Published  By  0.  H«  Oldroyd,  Lincoln  Residence, 
Springfield,  Illinois." 


In  1909,  the  greatest  honor  came  to  "Ole  Shady"  when,  in  a 
national,  song-popularity  contest  conducted  by  the  National 
Magazine,  it  was  voted  by  the  American  people  to  be  included  in 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  book  of  old  favorite  songs  ever 
published  in  the  United  States  —  "Heart  Songs."    Hanby's  song 
"Darling  Nelly  Gray"  was  also  chosen  for  this  book. 

Having  lost  his  job  at  the  Seven  Mile  Academy,  Hanby  entered 
the  ministry  at  New  Paris,  Ohio,  which  had  a  population  of  only 
500  and  is  near  Richmond,  Indiana.    Getting  into  a  squabble  with 
his  congregation  because  he  brought  musical  instruments  into  the 
church,  he  resigned  from  the  ministry  and  started  a  "Singing 
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School"  for  children  In  New  Paris.    The  Christmas  of  1864 
approaches  and  there  is  no  money  to  buy  Christmas  music.  For 
this  "Singing  School"  he  composes  one  of  time's  most-loved, 
child's  Christmas  songs  "Up  On  The  Housetop."    It  is  first  pub- 
licly performed  on  Christmas  day  in  nearby  Richmond,  Indiana,  at 
an  entertainment  which  Hanby  has  been  invited       by  the  Quakers 
to  give  for  the  city's  poor  children. 

Back  of  this  song  is  one  of  the  fabulous  stories  of  folk 
songcf  all  time.    It  wasn't  published  at  that  moment.     In  1865, 
Hanby  gets  his  big  break.    The  great  George  F.  Root,  of  Chicago, 
recognizes  the  cross-road  genius,  and  brings  Hanby  to  Chicago  to 
collaborate  with  him.    This  is  limitless  opportunity.  Root's 
firm  —  Root  &  Cady  —  located  at  67  Washington  Street  in  the 
Crosby  Opera  House  is  one  of  the  biggest  music  publishers  in  the 
united  States.    Root  is  one  of  America's  greatest  song  writers. 
He  is  the  greatest  of  the  Civil  War  songwriters.    He  wrote  "Just 
Before  The  Battle  Mother,"  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  The  Boys  Are 
Marching,"  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom,"  ,fThe  Vacant  Chair," 
"There's  Music  In  The  Air." 

In  Chicago,  Hanby  conceives  the  idea  of  a  music  quarterly 
for  children  called  "Our  Song    Birds."    Hanby  and  Root  collaborate 
on  it.    In  the  issue  of  October  1966,  the  Christmas  song  is  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  but  now  time  is  about  run  out.  Within 
five  months,  just  100  years  ago  today,  Hanby  dies  of  T.B.  Within 
four  years  the  publishing  house  of  Root  &  Cady  is  wiped  out  by 
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the  great  Chicago  fire.    That's  devastating  handicap  —  song 
writer,  gone  —  publishing  house,  gone!    But,  in  this  short  time, 
this  little  song  had  caught  on,  and  lived  in  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren, being  passed  on  from  mother  to  child  and  teacher  to  pupil 
until  in  the  1900s  it  became  so  popular  that  it  was  taken  from 
the  lips  of  children  and  put  back  in  print,  but  publishers  didn't 
remember  who  the  composer  was.    For  years  it  went  under 
"Anonymous."    Finally,  some  of  those  pre -Chic ago- fire  publications 
of  Root  &  Cady  were  re -discovered,  proving  that  the  song  was 
Hanby's,  and  the  great  publishers  have  put  it  back  under  his  name. 
One  of  the  first  to  do  so  was  the  Chicago  publisher,  Hall  & 
McCreary,  in  its  book  "The  Golden  Book  Of  Favorite  Songs." 

It  is  hardly  believable,  but  that  same  October  1866  issue  of 
that  child's  music  quarterly  contained  another  Hanby  song  that  was 
to  become  world  famous.    It's  the  hymn  "Who  Is  He  In  Yonder  Stall," 
written  in  Chicago,  near  the  close  of  his  life,  first  published 
in  Chicago,  taken  to  England  by  Chicago's  great  evangelistic  team 
of  Moody  and  Sankey  ./Moody  was  the  Billy  Graham  of  his  day./  and 
sold  by  England  to  the  British  Empire.    It  is  now  sung  on  every 
continent. 

In  prestige  hymnals,  it  is  bound  in  the  same  covers  with 
hymns  of  St.  Gregory,  St.  Francis  of  Assissi,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Tennyson,  Bach,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Lowell  Mason,  Phillips 
Brooks,  John  Green leaf  Whittier,  Washington  Gladden,  Phoebe  Cary, 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  Fanny  Crosby,  Harriet 
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Beecher  Stowe,  Handel,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Pleyel,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Charles  Wesley. 

I  have  found  it  in  hymn  books  which  I  have  picked  up  in  such 
renowned  places  as  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
London,  St.  George fs  Anglican  Cathedral  in  Jerusalem,  St.  Giles 
Cathedral  in  Edinburgh,  the  Glascow  Cathedral,  and  the  village 
church  at  Kirkoswald,  Scotland,  where  Dwight  Eisenhower  worships. 

Through  the  years,  it  has  been  in  a  spectacular  array  of 
distinguished  hymnals  including  those  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Co.;  the  Church  of  England;  the  British  Methodist  Church;  the 
British  Churches  Of  Christ;  the  British  Baptist  Church;  the  Eng- 
lish Presbyterian  Church;  the  Salvation  Army  whose  hymnal,  pub- 
lished in  London,  goes  to  the  corners  of  the  earth;  "Sacred  Songs 
And  Solos,"  published  in  London  which  has  been  called  the  most 
popular  hymn  book  of  all  time,  having  sold  over  50,000,000  copies; 
the  Church  of  Scotland;  the  Irish  Anglican  Church;  the  Presbyter- 
ian Churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  Canada,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa;  the  Church  of  England  In  Canada;  the 
United  Church  of  Canada;  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada;  the  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Canada.    In  the  United  States,  it  has  appeared  in 
various  hymnals  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Lutheran  Church,  the 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church,  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the 
Swedenborg  Church. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  published  in  a  hymnal  entitled  "The 
World's  Most  Beloved  Hymns."    It  has  been  Translated  into  many 
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foreign  tongues  such  as  those  of  China,  India,  Africa,  Ukrania 
and  Sioux  Indian.    We  have  now  recovered  it  in  over  100  hymnals. 
One  of  the  earliest  hymn  books  to  include  Hanby's  hymn  was  "The 
Norwestern  Hymn  Book,"  published  in  Chicago,  and  edited  by  Chica- 
go's world -celebrated  evangelist,  Dwight  L.  Moody. 

One  of  the  world's  great  hymno legists,  Dr.  Alexander 
McMillan,  told  me  in  his  Toronto,  Canada,  home,  "Mr.  Hoover, 
that's  one  of  the  great  and  powerful  hymns  of  the  world." 

You  think  you  have  competition  in  your  personal  business? 
There  is  no  more  competitive  business  than  hymn  writing.  There 
are  over  500,000  known  hymns.    Think  of  it  —  over  one  half 
million.    How  many  can  you  publish  in  one  hymn  book!    How  many 
can  you  sing  at  a  church  during  the  52  Sundays  of  the  year I 

To  my  surprise,  hymnologists  don't  agree  any  more  than  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.    They  are  divided  into  two  camps,  too.  One 
espouses  the  "gospel  song"  that  appeals  to  the  emotions  and  the 
heart.    The  other  espouse  the  stately  hymn  that  appeals  to  the 
intellect.    Ben  Hanby's  hymn  is  in  leading  tymnals  of  both  camps. 
He  had  that  rare  touch  —  the  ability  to  reach  all  men.  What 
better  evidence  than  the  hymnals  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Salvation  Army? 

In  haste,  may  I  say  that  Benjamin  Hanby  is  related  by  mar- 
riage to  two  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  citizens  of  all 
time  —  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright.    Benjamin  Hanby's  niece  married 
Reuchlin  Wright,  a  brother  of  the  Wright  brothers  who  invented  the 
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air plane. 

In  peroration,  how  helpless  one  is  to  sum  up  such  a  life. 
May  I  suggest  that  the  man  who  died  100  years  ago  in  Chicago  at 
the  age  of  33  was  not  an  ordinary  man,  not  just  another  song- 
writer.   His  was  not  one  of  those  dull,  one-track,  meaningless, 
ingrown  lives  devoted  only  to  self.    It  was  not  one  of  those  empty 
aimless  existences  leaving  behind  only  that  which  was  fit  to  be 
hauled  away  in  a  casket. 

Here  was  a  warm,  versatile,  out-going,  deeply-insighted, 
sensitive  genius,  with  a  selfless  concern  for  his  fellow-men. 
Confronted  with  obstacles  and  heartbreaks,  he  did  things  with  a 
purpose  that  were  exciting,  useful,  unforgetable,  and  having  a 
touch  of  the  immortal. 

Fortunately  it  was  not  like  that  unfortunate  life  portrayed 
in  Gray's  Elegy: 

"Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear. 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 
It  was  given  a  chance  to  show  its  talent,  and  left  a  heritage 
worth  remembering.    How  few  songwriters  have  left  such  a  meaning- 
ful /impact  upon  the  world] 

He  conceived  music  as  something  more  than  to  be  created  just 
for  gain,  or  to  be  performed  just  for  performance  sake.    To  him, 
it  was  an  instrumentality  to  serve  mankind. 
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How  we  could  use  such  a  man  today  I  —  one  who  had  the  power 
to  tackle  big  problems  with  big  songs,  and  to  have  the  mass  of  the 
people  singing  them,  as  they  pointed  the  way  for  a  perplexed 
generation  through  the  modern  morass! 
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n    Hanby,  a  cei 
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you  —  you  superb,  human,  gifted,  incomparable  ma.nl 


May  we  not  say  to  him  —  Benjamin    Hanby,  a  century  salutes 
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